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HE memorials of old London left 
by the Great Fire of 1666 are so 
rapidly disappearmg, to meet 
modern requirements, that it 
€ 3} seems to us useful occasionally 

to direct.our readers’ attention to those which 

remain. The traffic of London has been sadly 
interfered. with lately by the works which were 
going on in Fleet-street, and are, still, on Lud- 

hill Détours of dreadful length have been 
forced on all comers and goers, and narrow side- 
streets have been choked with vehicles. The 
inconvenience caused has.been immense, and the 
insufficiency of our thoroughfares has been 
brought more forcibly under the notice of the 
public than it. ever was before. It must have 
been favourable to the project of underground 
railways. A few days ago we found ourselves 
blocked up in Upper Thames-street, midst an 
interweaved jumble of carts, carriages, and 
waggons, stretching out far as could be seen. 

The currents were congealed, circulation impos- 

able; and had been so, as we were politely in- 

formed by an. intelligent dealer in fish, “ for 
more than a quarter of a hour ;” and we turned 
up Duck’s Foot-lane to Laurence Pountney-hill, 
hoping to escape by Cannon-street. The new 
thoroughfare, however, was equally impassable, 
so we stopped where we were and looked about. 

The flap to the cellar under No. 3, Laurence 

Pountney-hill was open, and a peep down re- 

called all the antecedents of the place. Here 

stood the “ Manor of the Rose,” at first the 
of Sir Jolm Poultney, and called 

“Poultney Inn,” and afterwards owned by the 

Duke of Exeter, the Duke of Suffolk, and 

Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, who 

attended Henry VIII. when he’ met Francis I. 














on the field of the Cloth of Gold. “Then,”— 
quoting an ode spoken at Merchant Tailors’ 
School, which is erected on part of this Manor 
of the Rose,— 
“Then on this spot, in Gotbie eur proud, 
Her tower’d battlements a could boast, 
Where festive reeeived a noble crowd, 
And prin c. — wae lord and host. 
e 


High rose aisles, with banners 3 
Loud eeho’d through the halls the minstrel’s lay. 


* From many a window’s arched height, 
Transparent blazon gleamed its light ; 
Where counsel sage, bold emprise, 
Inspired the valiant and the wise : 
Or pageant, masque, and revel prank, 
ree mi ree in choral rank 
Worthy th’ Mustrions roof, the Manor of the Rose.” 
Holinshed, in his account of the proceedings 
against Buckingham, says, “ Beside all this, the 
same duke, the 10th of May, in the twelfth year 
of the king’s reign, at London, in a place called 
the Rose, within the parish of Saint Laurence 
Poultnie, in Canwicke-street Ward, demanded 
of the said Chas. Knevet, Esq. what was the talk 
among the Londoners concerning the king’s 
journey beyond the seas ?’ Shakspeare uses 
nearly the same words (Henry VIII. act 1, s. 2), 
and by the way, makes the queen say to the 
witness, who is giving adverse evidence :— 


“T know you well, you were the duke’s 
surveyor, and lost your office on the complaint 
o’ the tenants.” 


Sir John Poultney was a great benefactor to 
the parish, and gave it its second name. About 
1332 he converted the church into a College of 
Jesus, in which he placed.a master and chaplains. 
The church of St. Laurence Pountney stood be- 
tween Laurence Pountney-hill and Laurence 
Pountney-lane, partly on the plot of ground still 
unoccupied, north of the passage which leads 
from one of these turnings to the other. It was 
celebrated for its high leaded steeple, and was 
destroyed by the Great Fire. A peculiar effect 
produced by the appearance of the flames out of 
the top of the spire, where the lead first melted 
and allowed them to burst out, is alluded to by 





Pepys and by another contemporary writer, 
quoted in Malcolin’s “Londinium Redivivum.” 

Amongst the monuments in this church was 
one to a marvel of a woman, dated a.p. 1587 :— 


* = wrought all needle works that women exercise, 
Cutie tote or ane w og eens could devise, 
Beasts, flowers, even as things natural ; 

could she write, them fair all. 

To speak of algorism, or accounts, in every fashion, 
Of women, few like, I think, in all this Nation.’ 

She sang, too, in divers tongues, played well 
on the viol, lute, and virginal, spoke and wrote 
perfectly Latin, Spanish, and Italian, besides 
her own language; better than all, was good, 
and died before she was twenty-seven. © rare 
«Elizabeth, wife of Emanuel Lucar!” Poor 
Emanuel ! 

After the fire the church was not rebuilt, and 
the: parish was united to that of St. Mary 
Abchurch, where also the church had been 
destroyed, but was re-erected in 1686, under Sir 
Christopher Wren. The exterior of the latter is 
very unprepossessing, but within there are some 
beautifully-carved fruit and flowers. by Grinling 
Gibbons. A cupola covers the area, not greatly 
unlike that in the neighbouring quaint little 
church of St. .ildred, Bread-street, which the 
recent alterations have left standing alone. 

Nos. 1 and 2, Laurence Pountney-hill, have 
elaborately carved doorways marked 1700, and 
within there is a handsome staircase. Close by, 
if not on this site, Harvey, the discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, lived for some time 
with his brothers, who carried on business as 
merchants here; but to speak of inhabitants 
would lead us too far afield. 

The title of the Manor, too, is a text for a dis» 
sertation. Somte have sought its origin in what 
is at all events a connected incident,—namely, 
the fact that Sir John Poultney received. for his 
mansion of Cold Harbour, close by, a rose 
at Midsummer, as an acknowledgment when de- 
manded, while others find it in its connection 
with the unhappy wars of Lancaster and York.. 
It hes even been suggested that the plots there: 
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gave rise to the well-known expression suggest- 
ing secresy, “under the Rose,” though every 
one knows that the queen of flowers symbolised 
silence in much more remote times. 

What we saw onlookinginto the cellar, and which 
set us talking, is represented on previous page—an 
arched chamber, with stone groiningand attached 
columns against the wall on each side to receive 
theribs. The filling in of the vaultis mostly of 
chalk, but there are bands of stone which bind it 
together, and one in the crown of the arch, the 
whole length of the chamber, the sides of which 
are cut zigzag to meet the courses of chalk- 
work. The capitals of the columns are broken 
away, and the chamber is filled up to some 
height above the original level and boarded 
over. At the western end will be seen two 
pointed-headed openings now blocked up. It is at 
present occupied by Messrs. Finzi and Williams 


notice than the objects to which I have alluded. 
The castle contains the usual complement of 
prisons and torture-chambers. Beyond this is 
a chapel, which is an exact copy of that of San 
Loretto. It contains numerous relics which are 
shown by the sacristan in the most irreverent 
manner. Whatever may be the impression pro- 
duced on the wanderers to the original shrine, 
heretics who visit the imitation will not be 
struck with its beauty, and they will certainl 
not be converted by its sacred stores, exhibi 

as they are by one who laughed with great 
glee as he pointed out a shin-bone of a saint or 
a rag of a sacred vestment. Near this is a 
monastery, to which we begged admittance, 
which, after some delay, was granted. We saw 
the chapel and the refectory, and, by dint of 
great perseverance, we obtained a view of one 
of the cells. During the whole of my joumey 
I have observed the unvarying convict-like loo 
of the monks. I have seen in some of the jails 
in England criminals that in countenance and 





as a packing-cellar for wine. Adjoining, ac- 
cording to the Rev. Dr. Wilson’s very elabo- 


oo were & of these self-imprisoned. 
I forget whether it is at York or at Norwich, 


rate “ History of the Parish of St. Laurence | where the culprits are clothed in black or 
Pountney,” published in 1831, there are two yellow, but I am sure they need only be put 


smaller divisions of similar character, but 


these we did not see, and here we have, with 
the exception of, a few masses of masonry, 
all that now remains of the ancient palace of 
the Rose. If the old walls could describe the 
scenes they have witnessed,—courtly revels, 
love passages, and treasonous plots,—we should 
have anew “Romance of the Rose” of sur- 


passing interest. 


into loose brown robes, and they would give you 
a fair and average specimen of the holy men 
that are here seen crawling about. But in the 
cell we entered there was an exception. We 
were most courteously and gracefully received 
by one who was evidently a gentleman: he was 
copying some old manuscript with great care, 
an occupation from which he ceased on our 
entry. His countenance spoke of destroyed or 
suppressedcheerfulness. Surelythat smile was not 





But the road is a little clearer now, so we 


need not stop any longer on Laurence Pountney | 


SCRATCHES ON THE ROAD. 
PRAGUE, SAXONY, AND DRESDEN.* 


Tue journey from Olmiitz to Prague occupies 
about ten hours, but the country is flat and unin- 
teresting. The latter place is remembered by 
many persons from its association with a peculiar 

iece of music describing “the Battle,” which, 
t believe, is meant to illustrate that which 
occurred during the seven years’ war, when 
Schwerin, the favourite of Frederick the Great, 
fell; but as Prague has been the scene of so 
many conflicts, it will do as well for one as 
another, for, doubtless, “the groans of. the 
wounded,” and the other characteristics of war 
which the composer strove by “ dulcet sounds” 
to convey, may be taken as the universal lan- 
guage of carnage; and as the parti screams 
and groans of a certain period cannot be identi- 
fied, they may be indiscrimi mperorarns 
to ager “a rs defence 0: _ 

ights, or under orce of some tytann: 
ond not surmount. Sieh 

The view of the city is imposing and 
beautiful, especially wt rag A with 
its statues and towers, the work of past ages, 
and identified with past traditions oR pai are 
tions: there is one part marked with a cross 
and stars, showing where St. John Nepomuk 
was thrown into the river, and from whence the 
miraculous flames were seen to issue from the 
water where his fell, Beyond this is the 
new suspension-bri a simple fact without 
either a or tradition, ing to the 
baths, where people may wash and be c 

From the foot of the old bridge rises that 
portion of the town called the Klemesite, which 








is surmounted by the Hradschin, the of 
the Bohemian kina tli. the : as the 


tower of the latter is upwards of 550 feet from 
the level of the river Moldau, and 300 feet 
from the ground on which it is built, this will 

you some’ idea of the effect 


ive secrete 
x. ner Sulbren ihowonaeas S atthe 
majes on i 
before aoe: The cathedral is very ee 
but possesses some curious ions. 
The most noticeable, I think, is the Chapel of 


St. Wenzel, with its ancient frescoes and its 
curiously inlaid walls. The door to the chapel 
- a renga to bepcoctht pes pe to =m 
clung when he was and this our guide 
thought much more precious and pg oO 





* See pp. 570, 592, 616, and 628. 





and then, at a signal, the 
f | pile received the blow. They 


intended for solitude! On his bed was a guitar, 
iwhich spoke of some gentle association, and 
seemed to tell his story as forcibly as words. 
Alas! how much ero misery is endured 
through pique, or some other equally unjustifi- 
able source of action. 

I wandered through the dirt, squalor, and 
filth of the “ Jews’ quarter,” which here, more 
than anywhere else, mark their a 
and at the same time the result of the cruelty 
‘and injustice with which they, in all ages, espe- 
‘cially on the continent, have been treated. I 

believe, from a little experience, there is naturally 
|less sympathy with them than any other race ; 
but history has always shown that the best way 
to convert or modify the nature of men is not to 
make them martyrs, and thus in the eyes of their 
followers sancti fet : eticn. z 

m Prague, I went by railway to Aussig, 
where I took the steamboat for the p st 
enjoying the beauties of the Elbe ; and this I 
aid when I came to Bodenbach, which is the 
frontier town of Saxony, and here I saw the last 
of Austrian visés and police. I felt that I could 
breathe more freely, and Nature seemed to con- 
en Bop] regrhang Meech the river here, and 
in the wa resden, ter 
beauty than anything I left behind. eo 

In Saxony there is a custom in connection 
with building, which gi 
the appearance of their houses. 
frail hy curving. ths tien in te Sage 
is y curving es in the oO 
an eyelid : then —— — white = ee 
into these, giving e appearance of the 
albuginea, and two s ‘eleaacs in the centre 
making the iris, forming together a 
Nothing can be conceived more grotesque than 
to see here a roof a Cyclops, there an Argus, 
and one prey Wi noticed with two such excres- 
cences, which had the windows which slide open, 
and the result was a hideous squint, which was 
heightened by the circumstance of the chimney 
springing from between the two, and this with the 

ightest effort of fancy, might have been taken for 
anose. Even churches are not exempt from this 
defacement, and when one sees a dozen eyes 
porting from under the tiles, one is forcibly re- 

i of deans and chapters who keep such a 
sharp look out—for themselves. 

In mechanical science, I presume I may say 
they have not oad meaee progres, See 
the Se piles at Tetschen. 
This was performed by the “monkey ” bei 
drawn up by twenty-five men, each of whom 
a cross stick attached to a separate piece of rope ; 
“let go,” and the 
worked very fast, 
ut they halted frequently to get breath. The 





They have 





| aby great eccentricity to | ¢. 


ect eye. | p 








cost of labour with us would not make this mode 


The approach to Dresden is very pleasing, 
and more intimate acquaintance with the ci 
echances your exjo ent. The first thing that 
strikes youis that the buildings are not so white 
as in other German towns, and this arises from 
the quantity of coals, which are easily procured, 
that the inhabitants consume; but this pecu. 
liarity is com ted for by the cleanliness in 
other sth gg Its pi e 
from many points, its pretty th small 
gardens, its pleasant drives and walks, and then 
above all, its store-house of art, render it a most 
enjoyable place. On my visit to the Picture. 
ollisry, I was forcibly reminded of the lady who 
went for the first time to see the play of 
“Macbeth,” and who exclaimed, after it was 
over, “that it was all quotations;” for what 
with copies and engravings that I have seen in 
England, I seemed perfectly familiar, though in 
another form, with what met my eye from the 
chef-@ weuvre of Raphael to “ The Chocolate 
Girl” of Liotard. I must in duty first s 
of the “Madonna di San Sisto” of Rap 
No one can be ——ee with this picture; 
ail that has been said about it cannot raise ex- 
pectation to a height that will not be confirmed 
and satisfied by the contemplation of its beauty, 
It tells very easily by what means the worship 
of the Virgin has me a part of the rites of 
the Romish Church: such an illustration of the 
pure, the beautiful, and the sublime could 
not fail to be impressive on the minds of votaries 
who bowed to an authority who availed itself of 


such art in the illustration of its dogmas. “La 
Notte, the Infant Jesus in the > by 
Correggio, is the picture next noticed, and to 


which the last remarks may be equally applied. 
I think this is more known in England, through 
et and engravings, than the “San Sisto.” 
Of “The Magdalen reading,” by the same 
master, I was not moved so much: it is one of 
the principal attractions to all visitors, but: it is 
a 80 rg: as his pond pete Carlo 
olce’s “Saints” are di inting : they are 
all. fine ladies, ve ein gai. ould 
above humanity. 1 have imbibed this opinion 
not only here, but from examples at Vienna 
and Venice. You have only to take away 
the nimbus from St. Cecilia, and you 
will have directly a familiar frontispiece 
for a musical publisher, to announce to 
the world, “that our circle at —— has been 
enchanted by the Honourable Mrs. ——, whose 
ringing of this last new ballad has won all 
hearts.” You would not give me space to 
enumerate and comment upon all the beauties 
that are here, but this is needless, as they have 
a T iodged anes The collection se ges 80 
we nor does it a 80 we 
for, as that in the Belvidere, st Vienna ; but then, 
it is well known that.in merit it occupies a far 
higher position, An acquaintance with the 
ies of the Continent makes one aware of 
is fact, that many different subjects were 
by the same artist, whom, from 
imperfect know: we have been accustomed 
to as a painter of only one. For example, 
at Vienna, in the fifth room, No. 13, is a land- 
scape by Rubens, a magnificent productiov, 
which but for the catalogue and faith, no ui- 
ised eye would for a moment suspect 
was the work of one whose general charac 
teristics’ are so well known. Again here, 
No. 1,842, is “A Hermit at Prayer,” by Gerard 
Dow, which, though ing evidence of the 


i of finish which distinguishes him, 1s 4 
er different subject to those to which his 
name is usually allied. mec calla Mr 
particular in requesting me to notice No. 

* The tism i 
which he me is similar to that in out 
National Gallery. I have no recollection of it, 
but shall pay it a visit on my return. I have 
several tions of the same sort to carry out, 
cae See oe 
y m my jo 
om not produced the sentiment that dhere 1s 
nothing to appreciate or admire at home. 

The “Green Vault,” containing the antiquities 
and the gems, was the next object of my attel 
tion ; here I was much struck not only with 
the superiority of the arrangement of this col 
lection over that of Vienna, but I was at the 


painted 
m 





in the Jordan,” by Francia, : 
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same time charmed with the way in which the 
guide performed his duties : he was a gentleman 
well acquainted with the subjects he had to 
point out, conversant with the history of art, 

its most curious and rare specimens, and 
not desirous of evading or ap | any question 

+ to him; so that, instead of bemg, as at 
Save, a race round the room with a man who 
pawled out simply the number of years -old of 
each antiquity, the carat weight of each pre- 
cious stone, and its supposed worth in florins, 
the visit was one of agreeable and instructive 
conversation. 

There is no more common mistake made than 
for incompetent custodians to suppose that the 

alone of a thing constitutes its value, and 
derefore that those objects which can boast of 
the greatest number of years are necessarily the 
most interesting. All objects of this sort are 

rved as monuments historical and social of 
the times to which they belonged, and there 
may be many memorials of an age antecedent to 
that of which there may be a production which 
isa greater novelty; and should you wish to 
dwell on this it must be at the cost of inspiring 
wonder that you are not more struck with an 
object of which the bold statement only is com- 
municated to you that it is 800 years old, than 
with one that can boast of only some five or six 
centuries. Antiquarian science has been much 
injured by the universal supposition that its 
disciples simply prize a thing for its age, and 
not as an illustration of the habits, customs, 
usages, and arts of our forefathers. The armoury 
here is held by many to be the finest in the 
world, but I do not consider it — so great 
a variety of specimens as the Ambras collection 
at Vienna; nor is the armour of the Duke of 
Parma, before mentioned, eclipsed by anything 
here in the way of elegance of workmanship. 
In weapons of all sorts the museum is very 
rich, affording not only evidences of the warrior, 
but excellent samples, well deserving study, of 
decorative art. The collection of porcelain and 
terra cotta is exceedingly interesting: it con- 
tains upwards of 60,000 specimens, from the 
vase of the Etruscan and Greek to the English 
“brown jug,” with all their varieties of forms 
and fashions. 

The Frauenkirche, or Church of our Lady, 
deserves notice, not from its beauty but from 
the peculiarity of its structure. It is a circular 
edifice, with a small ch:ncel towards the east ; 
and it has exactly the thas rome of a theatre, 
for on the floor are placed seats that look exactly 
like pit-stalls, while round above are four tiers 
of boxes and a gallery. What would the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society have said to this? It is 
capable of accommodating 6,000 persons, all of 
whom, I am assured, are able to hear the service. 
The ascent to the top is by means of an inclined 
plane round the dome, and having made this you 
are well repaid by the pleasant view of the city 
and the charming country with which it is sur- 
rounded. 

Having feasted on art, I resolved to recreate 
myself with the beauties of nature, and so I 

arted to see a portion of Saxon Switzerland, a 
misnomer that must create disappointment in 
the minds of those who expect a similarity to the 
latter country. It is most like the scenery about 
the river Wye, but it does not excel the beauty 
of that river. 

The journey from Dresden to this district is 
very easily performed. By the railway, you 
arrive in about three quarters of an hour at 
Potscha ; you then cross the Elbe to the village 

ehlen, from whence you ascend through the 
Ottowalde Grunde, a most romantic an pic- 
ue ravine ; and you arrive at the summit of 

4 rock called the Bastei, the height of which is 
about 600 feet, and from this is obtained an ex- 
tensive prospect very much in character with 
that seen from the Wind Cliff. After enjoying 
this for some time, I descended, and again 
crossed the river and proceeded to Kénigstein, 
& large isolated rock, nearly 800 feet high, upon 
which is formed a fortress, which has the fame 


of being imp le. Napoleon tried in vain 
to take it, and I should tet this is a suffi- 
cient proof of the fact. But I suppose what he 
_— not do for want of some height on which 

place his to make it tell, will be 
accomplished some day by Captain Walker or 
somebody else’s “long range;” and future 





generations will see this in the same state as 
those castles on the Rhine and elsewhere, which 
were deemed as secure in their day. 

It is a most interesting spot to visit, for not 
only is the view from it d and extensive, 
but it possesses many peculiarities, showing how 
Nature has aided in — it a stronghold. 
In various parts are ee of verdure and small 
portions of land, which they are able to culti- 
vate, and an inexhaustible supply of water. But 
what could not be done by a mighty conqueror 
and a hero, was performed by a sweep, in 1848 ; 
and they point out the angle im the rock by which 
he scaled the immense height, much to the 
horror of the commandant. SWhen questioned 
as to his motive for the attempt, his excuse was 
that he thought he saw his brother at the top. 
He who waded “through slaughter to a throne” 
saw not Ais brother when he pointed the guns 
at the devoted spot. 

But adieu to Dresden, and I now approach 
Berlin. F. iS A. 








THE CONVERSAZIONE OF THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE opening meeting and conversazione of 
this association was held on October 7th, at 
Lyon’s-inn-hall. Among the sketches on the 
table, those by Mr. Alfred Bell attracted atten- 
tion, from their excellence and variety. 

The secretary read the eleventh annual report 
of the committee, which, while congratulatin 
the members on the steady progress ca 
increasing numbers of the association, ur, 
upon those who had recently joined, the obliga- 
tion which they were under to assist the associa- 
tion in every possible manner. 

The intimate connection of the association 
with the Architectural Exhibition required some 
notice of the difficulties which have prevented 
the opening of the exhibition for this year, and 
a strong hope was expressed that these obstacles 
would be speedily removed, and the exhibition 
established on a and permanent basis. 

The adoption of the report was moved and 
seconded by Mr. J. D. Wyatt and Mr. Rickman, 
who both laid strong‘emphasis on the advantages 
the members would themselves derive in contri- 
buting papers to the association, and drew 
attention to the suggestive list of subjects cir- 
culated by the committee during the recess. 

Mr. Edmeston, jun. as president, then read an 
address, urging the members not to float listlessly 
with the stream, but to observe its direction, and 
influence it as might seem best. Referring to what 
had been done d ing the past year, and the 
importance of not criticising too severely the 
short-comings observable in the earlier efforts of 
those who may be endeavouring to act upon the 
promptings of original thought, the reader went 
on as follows :—‘‘ Make much of every effort to 
strike out_some new road—crush not, but en- 
courage those whose successes at first may seem 
almost failures—pause, oh! critic, lest your 
verdict should but show your own shallow- 
ness : the effort that springs from the mind’s 
desire to be true to itself, to depend on 
its own strength, to teach its own knowledge, 
and to please others with the aspirations it so 
delights in, is worthy of all honour. ‘He is 
great who is what he is from nature, and who 
never reminds us of others;’ and while this 
can never be any protection to imbecility and 
quackery, yet if there be one bright spot, let it 
redeem a host of errors—the one successf 
originality is more than enough ‘to cover ten 
faults that are pretty sure to meet with after 
correction : as well om the cold polished and 
correct wording of the prize sonnet, to the 
forcible heart-reaching ballad of earlier days. 
If we feel this sincerely, we shall be saved not 
only from the danger of copying what has been 
done long ago, but also of repeating each other 
now—the worse of the two, and quite as likely 
to happen, as may too often be seen. . Some 
time back an architect dared to employ segmental 
arches with the springing line kept above the 
capital of the anak the archivolts return- 


ing down upon the abacus. Time was, when to 
have suggested anything so irregular would have 
been like luring a man to his certain destruction, 
and would. have made him recoil with horror ; 
but the combination was found not to be so v 
offensive, and straightway we find it repea' 


ul} manner, or mate 


again and again in warehouses, public-houses, 
house-porches, &¢. as something too delicious to 
be lost sight of. : 

But to return. Has there been enough done, 
as much as might fairly have been operons in 
oxen ar, to improved public taste? This is 
the point I wish to have you think of. And if 
not—if we know that p which must be 
slow, has yet been slower it ought,—if we 
see better intentions forsaken, fair opportunities 
neglected (and clients will sometimes let archi-~ 
tects do as they like),—at least, let the past be a. 
warning for the future. To mak 
allusion. There has appeared a disposition. 
lately to adopt some particular class of construc- . 
tion to the exclusion of all others, as the thing - 
to be desired and to be honoured above all else... 
Let us avoid this. We will acknow. that alk 
that is, is good; that all the material world is 
for our use and gratification ; that nothing is to 
be despised; that if we are unable to ple 
with what comes before us, it is Necdihes off tar 
own weakness only; yet for all this we will not 
be ‘iron-and-glass’ men, or ‘ brick-and-stone,’ 
or ‘terra-cotta’ men. We will immolate our- 
selves upon none of these ; we will pin our repu- 
tation to none of them ; we will accept them all, 
and use them all; but we will so pe sca none 
as to hide all the rest : we will believe all to be. 
good, and will shrink from none when the: 
situation and the requirements demand them. 

The advantage derivable from the varied: 
resources at our command in these days, is, I 
believe, one of the greatest sources of strength: 
e@pen to us. And in the words of the American 
poet :— ‘ 

* O thou sculptor, painter, _— 
Take this lesson to thy heart: 
That is best which lieth nearest ; 
Shape from that thy work of art.’ 
There are, moreover, difficulties which the 
young architect has to contend with, which are 
external, and perhaps more difficult to meet 
than those that are internal. Acts of Parliament 
coerce him.. How is any original combination 
to be attempted, which he of course discovers is 
not provided for in the Buildings Act; with his 
employer desirous to have his work done on the 
one hand, and his drawings perhaps banished to 
the sadly safe-keeping of my Lords of the 
Treasury on the other; noble custodians, who, 
he feels persuaded, are bent on wearying his 
patience, and are hoping to drive him into 
somethi aeons which they cam under- 
stand; while they despair of comprehending his. 
odd notions, and are very doubtful if they ought 
to sanction such dreams? These are facts t: 
I speak 7" and I a it is not out of ounten 
to give this state of things a passing remark on 
this, occasion: the evil is ne tril one, 
concerns us all too nearly to be lost sight of. 
It is not for me to propound a remedy ; but is. 
it impossible to have a board of practical and 
competent men, not turned into lawyers by the 
contradictions of legal terms and ill-digested 
sentences—not compelled to fetter their opinions. 
by legal niceties, nor divested of, and forced to 
surrender all their own judgment and opinion, 
the free exercise of which would render their 
services really valuable? Such a board should 
be placed in a position the very adverse of all 
this; and without any jurisdiction over the 
realms of fancy and taste, should have a general 
and clear duty to enforce all proper constructive 
cautions, without any definition as to the mode, 
vial and this would open, in- 
stead of closing, as at present, the road to 
invention and novel application. At present, all 
that is not in brick or stone comes in most 
questionable shape; and being unprotected and 
unrecogni law, is driven into a sort of 
ne i which hardly permits its existence 
at all. 

We may not be able to alter all this: let us 
not, at events, bear it uncomplained of. 
And here, again, oh! critic, are considerations 
which should have weight when hard judgment 
is passed on the advance and progress made in 
what is going on around us.” 


Mr. Laxton congratulated the members on 
the prosperous condition of the association, and 
urged them not to allow their efforts for 


ad t to relax. 
Mr. Inman, expressing the pleasure he felt in 





taking part at o matieg of this kind, said —The 
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profession of the architect was hedged round by A BLACK SPOT IN ST. PANCRAS. | house-to-house visitation, so that it is to be 
‘difficulties on every side,and the earnest student} Ir is not surprising that some who are _per- hoped the parish will soon be placed in a more 


should never lose an unity of adding to | sonall 
tas kiorhedye, aed omits hemlet audiatent 


in imparting to others what he had acquired. 
Some of the — obstacles against which 
the architect now to contend were the 
restrictions contained in the Metropolitan 
ings Act, although it would be, d 
ing to the meeting to learn that every 
endeavour was being 
requirements to the necessities of the day. The 
engineers had made advances in the educational 
part of their profession beyond the architects’ ; 
and he especially wished to see some such post 
as that of resident engineer introduced into the 
profession of architecture, as thus a young 
man coming from an office would be enabled to 
pia complete the information he had 
uired. 
r. EB. Hall would not allow the opportunity 
to pass, without endeavouring to the in- 
ing necessity for taking up the subject of 
fessional education. It might indeed be 
irable that measures should not represent 
merely the views of a section of the profession : 
that might involve mistakes ; but he thought, 
if one y were to remain looking for the 
moving of another, the profession would have to 
wait a long time. The immediate importance 
to which he more especially alluded, was con- 
nected with the present efforts for “the pro- 
motion of art,” and also with the vastly- 
inereasing extension of suburban London. 
During the last year or so, the demand for 
building-ground had increaséd beyond all pre- 
. vious conception; yet, though it was through 
~~ eto and fitti - of ere — 
that any real perception of beaut the people 
must be saantbooted the taste aaa me reuah 
were the province of the architect were not 
called into use more than before. The ra 


of the cholera amongst us again were due to 
lack of attention to matters within the archi- 
‘ teet’s vocation. After adverting to the Metro- 
politan Buildings Act, as indefinite and con- 
tradictory, and so ily interfering with 
the domain of the art, he alluded to the sugges- 
poe Mt Mr. — as to the — fi — 
yment the younger members of the 
protenion on beili oe —— He thought 
changes were required in t corey om mem 
of the profession towards each other, before it 


could be extensively acted a Without im- 
espe: Ber association (although he knew 
individuals would with him), he 

on one side, 


thought, that haughty i 
and assumption ae other, were more fre- 
quent than they should be. He did not limit 
his t either to old or to young: what 
was observable was the inevitable result of 
partial education, which allowed one indi- 
vidual to set undue value upon his advan- 
tages im one respect, and to undervalue those 
of another. A course of professi educa- 
tion should be prescribed; and the object 
a be, not completeness in certain branches, 
at 
any direction that the exact demands of after 
life—not to be foreseen by the student—might 
require. Each member of the profession should 
consider himself labouring in fellowship 
for a common end, and neither di ding nor 
exclusively mindful of himself, should constitute 
himself, as it were, an apostle in the cause of 
that great work of the amelioration of society, 
towards which architecture and the popular 


ee eee eee e 80 | childre: 


Brest subservient ; and this was indeed also the 
means to advance his own material interests. 





Consumption oF SMoKE.— Major Browne has 
recently an a op greening Pe 
egress of smoke from tops of chimneys. The! 
invention ip gongs toold chimney shafts, or in the 
construction of new ones the height might be con- 
siderably reduced. By means of apparatus fitted to 
the chimney, the smoke is condensed in a cold water 
trough, and becomes a product of intrinsic value. 

Means or Fasteninc LEATHER UPON MeErat. 
~The metal is washed with a hot solution of i »| 
and the leather previously steeped in a hot infusion 
of gall-nuts pressed upon the surface and allowed to | 

Tt then adheres so firmly that it cannot be 
separated without tearing. 








unacquainted with the small triangular 
portion of St. Pancras parish, bounded by the 
orthern Railway Station on one side, by 

the Imperial Gasworks on another, and by a 
part of the Old St. Pancras-road on the third, 
to which we have drawn attention, should 
regard our a of it as overcoloured. 
So far, however, from this being the case, its 
abominations are underrated, and this we will 
seta a few further categorical statements. 
e will commence with Pancras-place, Pancras- 
road. There are sixteen consecutive houses in 
this row in a most filthy and dilapidated state, 
as they have been for years. A person residing 
opposite to them informs us they have not been 
painted for thirty years: others say, they can- 
not remember them undergoing repair. Appa- 
rently, if one were taken down, they would all 
fall: im fact, they are not fit for human habita- 
tion. The cesspools are in a most offensive 
state, being only partly covered, so that the 
contents often rise over the boards which form 
the flooring. The stench is, as the occupiers 
observe, “horrible.” These houses, as well as 
those in Weller’s-court, Clarence-court, and 
Paradise (modern), belong to a Mr. Stainton, of 
Islington, and are let to, or the rents are col- 
lected by, a person of the name of Anstey, a 


cooper, living on the spot. They are mostly let | ing 


to five or more families, each family —— 
a room, for which they pay respectively, from 
the kitchen upwards, 3s. 2s. 9d. 1s. 6d. and 4s. 

r week, or at the rate of 29/. 5s. per annum, 

or places not fit for pigs, much less human 
beings, to dwell in! 

In Weller’s-court, a small court leading from 
the Old St. Pancras-road to Ashby-street, the 
houses were a few days.ago in a most dilapidated 
state, the back yards, as well as the court itself, 


vages rm: rosa and offensive, the soil from the cess- 


overflowing, baskets of decaying 
sh strewed about, stagnant water and heaps of 
fish and dung lying about in all directions. 
Some of these houses have no convenience, so 
rv — —— a — into rome or 

eposited upon the s of dung that lie in 
“a places. The effavium evolved. is most 
injurious to animal life, indeed worse than direct 
poison ; for in the latter case, if you know the 


bers | character of the poison, you have an antidote ; 


while in the former, it is insidious in its effect, 
and is not apparent in many cases until too late 
for medical assistance to be of any avail. Ashby- 
street, commencing at the upper end of Weller’s- 
court, and running with St. Pancras- 
road, consists of about twenty-nine houses : most 
of them, particularly those on the further side 
from the road, are in a most dirty and filthy 
state, the cesspools in most instances full, and 
the smell exceedingly offensive. This street is 
without a drain, and strewed with animal and 
vegetable matter. Scarlet fever of a very malig- 
nant form, as well as small-pox, is now ragi 

here. Mr. Sutherin, to whom we are indebted 


nches, |for information, has at this time upwards of 
neral rere ae a capable of extension in| fifteen cases under treatment ! 
und 


It was in an 
round kitchen, in the adjoining street, 
that the same medical man was called upon to 
attend a case of cholera, and subsequently one 
of diarrhoea, which, happily, did not prove fatal. 
This house consists.of five small rooms, and a 
back kitchen or washhouse, and is occupied by 
five families, numbering thirty-three individuals, 
distributed as follows, viz.—seven in the kitchen, 
which is underground, a man, his wife, and five 
ildren ; seven in the room over the kitchen, a 
man, his mother, wife, and fourchildren: in the 
room behind this are four labourers, who slee 
upon two small beds, which fill the room ; eigh 
in the top front room, a shoemaker, his wife, and 
six children; seven in the top back room, six 
men and women, with one child, occupying only 
two beds. The kitchen is very dirty, has two 
sinks, both communicating with the 
drain, and contains the water-butt for the supply 
of water to the several families. The house 
Seeadteen a and 
contains an open cesspool and stagnant 
w tie me rm last week the vestry have 
appointed an e sanitary committee, 
water this a an inspector of nuisances. The 
vicar, clergy, churchwardens, and medical officers 


| are forming local committees, for the purpose of 





state. The sani committee, much 
tothe credit, have teenies medical attendant 
unlimited power for removing cases of fever and 
small-pox. 


“SURVEYORS, 
AND 








BOARDS OF HEALTH, 
COMMITTEES.” 
THE WINDSOR BOARD. 

A commotion has been excited in the Windsor 
Board of Health by that portion of our brief 
article of 1st inst. which we almost exclusively 
based on the published aan of that board’s 
own proceedings in the local Express of the 
previous week. Utterly ignoring the report 
which had previously appeared in that — 
able swan: par which was particularly of 
the details on which our remarks were founded, 


meeting, of which we shall have immediately to 
speak, declared that “it was perfectly Me 
that there was no public document whereon to 
found such an article!” and the mayor himself 
thereupon ame adjured the surveyor to 
confess that he either written it himself or 
supplied the information upon which it was 
founded! Surely the members of the board 
could not have forgotten what was said 
and reported at their own previous meet- 
. Yet this thrice unfortunate surveyor 
has been thereupon indirectly charged with 
virulent,” “contemptible,” and ‘“ base” 
“ slander,” and we know not what all, without 
the slightest foundation other than their own 
strange misapprehensions. This, however, we 
may fairly conelude,—that our portraiture of 
the real state of things, or the inference we 
drew from the facts reported, must have been 
tolerably correct, since it has been attributed to 
one so intimately acquainted with the circum- 
stances as their own surveyor must have been. 
That —— of whom we know nothing, did 
indced send us a copy of the local paper alluded 
to, at the same time directing our attention to 
the report in question, but even this had nothing 
to do with the article, inasmuch as our own 
copy of the Windsor Express was at the time 
before us. 
So much in bare justice to the surveyor. 
We have now to state that the chairman of 
the Street Committee of the local board has 
politely sent.us a manuscript report of a subse- 
nent meeting, taken by a reporter employed for 
€ purpose, in order that we may “give 
same publicity to these m9 — i 
representation of their surveyor.” 
however, the whole discussion is based on mis- 
apprehension of the real point at issue, which is 
simply this,—whether street committees w. 
employ a. surveyor are justified in treating the 
reports of that surveyor as if they were their 
own. In the present instance, it is acknow 
by the chairman, Mr. Bedborough, that he 
scratched out a certain portion of one of the 





surveyor’s reports, “with the full concurrence 
j of the Street Committee ;” and, moreover, that 
the deleted matter related to a charge against 
| the chairman himself. Now, with the truth or 
' error of the charge we have nothing to do. We 
|do net make any such charge against the chair- 
man (it doubtless turns on a question of rights) ; 
neither did we allow the surveyor or any one 
else vindictively to do so through our columns. 
The only relevant question for us to deal with 
iis this. as it justifiable in the chairman, Of 
| the Street Committee, to tamper with, alter, or 
expunge anything in a report for which, ex fact, 
spenailo’to the board? Wop, waa tt pradet 
ible to ay, was it p 


! against himself ? He had his own estima 
i j i without 


‘means of vindicating himself, s 4b 

‘interfering with ‘a report and a for 

which he was not responsible. To us it plainly 

ieee te wet naar 

Or ; 

i lied the surveyor had séen his error, 
therefore it was equivalent 





to 
and, ' statement to the board that he, the surv' 
Sach, cheaee- aa Be 


was of opinion that no 
‘brought against the chairman, a statement by 
implication which was contrary to truth, mas 


the chairman of the Street Committee, ata 
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much as the surveyor persisted in the statement 
which his report was thus made virtually to 
contradict. 

There is much more on which we might com- 
ment in nearly the same strain, but we refrain ; 
remarki however, that to propose, after 
having already dismissed the surveyor, that the 
board should “ mark their sense” of the article 
erroneously attributed to him, “by declaring 
that Mr. Jenkins should no longer act with the 
street committee,” was not only to slay the 
oe be 4 do so under — a os 
object of such supereroga wrath was who 

tless of that mince ne A er article.” 

A new surveyor, we may add, has, according 
to the chairman’s report, oe d “ pro- 
visionally,” or, in fact, on trial. e Express, 
however, reports that “it was decided that Mr. 
Hollis (the surveyor alluded to in the chair- 
man’s report) should be selected as inspector of 
nuisances and assistant to the street committee, 
for six months, at a salary of 2/7. a week, and 
that the office of surveyor should not be filled 
up till Lady-day.” 








THE RATING OF GASWORKS IN 
PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS. 


In a treatise on Gas Works and the practice 
of Manufacturing and Distributing Coal Gas, 
by Mr. Samuel Hughes, engineer,* there is 
a chapter “On the Rating of Gas-Works 
in Parochial Assessments,” which may be read 
with advantage. The ag le to be adopted 
in these ratings has long a subject of 
contention. It is now settled that every pro- 
perty, however great and extended, is to be 
ated on the rental which a tenant would give 
for it as a whole from year to year, aes he 
therefrom such expenses as would necessarily 
he incurred by the owner in order to command 
such a rental. To arrive correctly at this 
tental is the first question: the second is to 
apportion this rateable value amongst all the 

hes in which the works are situated. Mr. 

_ takes, as many have done, and do, the 
profit realized by the in any one year 
as the groundwork from which the rateable 
value must be derived, in which case the amount 
of this profit must be taken either from the 
company’s balance-sheet, or from independent 
calculations founded on the quantity of gas sold 
and the cost of manufacturing it. e, ad- 
mitting of course that the company are not to 
be rated on profits, expressly forbidden by Act 
of Parliament, it is contended that the inquiry 
into profits is ni in order to ascertain 
what the property would really let for. 

The amount of profit being arrived at, we 
have to deduct certain sums as a remuneration 
for the tenant’s time and superintendence, and 
interest for the capital employed. The amount 
and nature of these allowances have given rise 
to great disputes. Our author says :— 


“On the part of the gas com the whole 
yearly expenditure is first deducted from, the 
gross mays ge. including such items as wear 
and tear of retorts, loss by meters, rates and 
Fev directors’ and auditors’ salaries, bad 

ts, &c. The balance which remains is then 
subject to what are termed arbitrary allowances 
or tenant, in which his capital is made to con- 
sist of the following items :— 

My Capital required to enable him to carry on 
€ works, usually estimated by valuers for the 
oe at about half the gross.expenses for 


year. 
2. The present value of the meters, retorts, 


other stock in trade 


On the capital so arrived at, it is assumed tha’, 

the tenant would require 5 per cent. for interest 

tiie ketend Soe eee 
r m vi 

arbitrary allowance to the tenant. sete 
Qn the other hand, the parties usually 


hich the Act of i 
COmpanies, the means which have of en- 


* John Weale, Holborn. 





forcing payment, and the small amount of risk 
pron PE sb ing on their business, they con- 
tend that such an allowance of 174 per cent. for 
capital is excessive, and ought not to be more 
than 10 or at most 15 per cent. Then as to the 
amount of capital, they seem to have generally 
allowed the retorts to be stock in trade, but not 
the meters, which they consider fixtures to the 
mains, and therefore subject to be rated.” 

An example of estimates formed on these 
varying principles is given, from which it is seen 
how wildly these arbitrary deductions vary 
according to the views adopted by the valuers. 

*T now come,” he continues, “to the class of 
deductions comprised under the head of 
statutable allowances, comprehending all those 
(such as rates, taxes, insurance, and repairs) 
which are necessary to enable the premises to 
command the rent assumed. Here the valuers 
for gas companies have sought to bring in 

s for repairs, or rather for restorations, 
which are said to be necessary, in addition to 
those which appear in the annual current 
accounts. For instance, they claim an_ annual 
allowance for the repair of buildings, although 
the accounts include every farthing which has 
been expended in such repairs. 

They also claim an allowance for insurance 
of buildings beyond any amount which is actually 
paid for such a — Besides which they 
| Claim an allowance of 2 per cent. on the value 
of all their trade fixtures and utensils, and of 
14 or 2 per cent. on the value of all the mains, 
for the reproduction of these when worn out. 
| The valuers for 
entirely dispute t allowances, and contend 
that the current expenses provide for such re- 
production by — everything renewed as fast 
as it is worn out and requires to west 

It must be obvious that the system of deducing 
the amount ws noes from vn ay ane 
opponents. Apply t rinciple, they might 
say, to ordi Fueiiagiisedens, and objections 
to it are seen at once. —_ e two bakers’ 
shops, of equal size and value, in the same 
street ; the one es by @ somnolent sop, 
careless or crusty, who has no customers and 
can scarcely make both ends meet; the other by 
an active, enterprising fellow, rising at every- 
thing, like his own yeast, and compelled to jom 
all sorts of land, loan and building societies, to 
employ his accumulations. Of course no one 


these houses, guoad houses, from their occupiers’ 
profits, such a per-centage on the cost 
of the building as house should pay, 
and a rent for the st/e, founded on its value in 
the market, the situation, fitness for the pur- 
pose, &c. would with much less incorrectness 
show the annual value of the premises. 

It may be replied that this is but shifting the 
difficulty, since to ascertain the proper rent for 
the site, in the absence of information, the 
question of profits would have to be returned to. 

All that we insist upon is this,—the profit 
made by a company cannot in all cases be con- 
sidered nf r datum on which to determine 
the rental. ough an ill-managed company, 
perhaps wrongly located in costly premises for 
which others would gladly pay a high rent, might 
be able to show that their profits were mid, it 
would be the duty of the surveyor to make the 
rate, in the words of the Act, on “the rent at 
which the premises might reasonably be expected 
to let from year to year, free from all usual 
rates, tithe commutation rent-charge, if any, 
and deducting therefrom the probable average 
annual cost of repairs, insurance and other 
expenses, if any, necessary to maintain them in 
a state to command such rent.” 

Mr. Hughes terminates his observations on 
this subject, and the book, with the — 
that, —“‘ considering the many complicated 
interests which have to be assessed in these 


desirable if some public officer were appointed 
to make an assessment every year of the 


year, but the 
’ would be per- 
A vast amount of litigation would be 


ire to be varied ev 


; | principle of division once sett} 
gas manent. 
thus saved, and in the end all erate dtm 


satisfactory the present 





it much more 
blindfold 


system. 


would think of deducing the letting-value of | 


days of progressive improvement, it would be |i 


in gas-works, canals, railways, &c. rateable 
f the relief of the poor. Baik on assessment | windows 
w 


PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Southampton.—The English Presbyterian 
Church here was opened for Divine worship on 
Friday week. It is in the Geometrical style, 
and comprises a tower in centre of south front, 
18 feet square, with octagonal turrets at the 
angles. e height to sprmging of lantern, or 
bell tower, is 60 feet; entire height to top of 
finials, 100 feet. On the first floor of the tower 
is a library, 13 feet square and 18 feet high. 
The dimensions of ‘he Ghaieoh in the clear of the 
walls are, 70 feet long, 46 feet wide, and 46 feet 
4 to underside of ridge. At the north end is 
a lecture-room, 42 feet by 30 feet, and 27 feet 
high to the ridge; minister’s vestry, heati 
apparatus, &c. The church contains 650 sittings, 
including a gallery at the south end. e 
fittings are of deal, stained and varnished. The 
roof is open and in one span. The walls are of 
white bricks, with dark grey mortar joints. ‘The 
windows, doorways, &. are of Caen stone. The 
stamped glass to north beste eam by 
Messrs. Powell. Mr. George Ri of 
Southampton, is the builder ; and the architects 
are Messrs Hinves and Bedborough. According 
to the Hampshire Advertiser, a lithographic view 
of the church, tinted, from a — , has 
just been issued by Mr. E. Roberts, printer, of 

h-street, Southampton; the profits to be 
appropriated to the building fund. 

Bitterne-—The new church recently conse- 
crated here and called the Church of the Holy 

viour, is in the Early Decorated style, com- 

ising a: nave with one aisle, with tower 


rishes, on the other hand, ae 


spire, 110 feet high. The plan has been ar- 
ranged with the view of e ent. The pre- 
sent accommodation is 660 sittings, ; 
thirds free. The le of nave, including 
chancel, is 80 feet, aisle 66 feet. The entire 
width of the church is 46 feet. The seats are 
of deal. stained; also the timbers of the roof, 
which is ceiled between them. The walls are 
built of Swanage stone. The tower and spire 
are built of the same material. The cost, exclu- 
sive of fences, &c. has been about 3,000/. raised by 
subscription. The contract was undertaken b 

Mr. Gambling, and the edifice was plamned an 

carried out under the directions of Mr. Guil- 


TY- | Jaume, of Southampton, architect. 


Liscard.—A new Roman Catholic church 
has been built here, and was on Thurs- 
day in week before last. The edifice was desi 
by Mr. Stephen Robert Eyre, and his late r, 

. Hanson. It is of the Decorated style of 
about the fourteenth century, and consists of a 
nave 74 feet by 30 feet, south aisle 74 feet by 
14 feet, = “8 by 20 feet, lady 
chapel 13 feet 12 , ¥ 
feet, and tower and spire 130 


have a stained window im the san 
builder is Mr, Hugh Yates, of Liv 
are two niches in of the church, one over 
the tower doorway, containing a eo ¥ of St. 


standing upon a moulded pedestal, and having a 


ing will be about 2,400/. 

bese — —— eo gee onl tee 
lately noticed, is in the . igh- 
pitched roofs and i and broad 

windows, with fi glass. There is a bell- 
tower and clock at the eastern portion of the 


renee: The master’s residence is to be con- 
structed beyond this The entire structure 
according to the Cam , Will be 210 feet long, 
and formed of native in 
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surveyor. The church is situated on the summit 
of a considerable elevation. The church is built 
of stone, quarried in the neighbourhood, the 
columns and dressings being of Bath stone. It 
consists of anave chancel, a side aisle, and a 
small transept appropriated’ to children. The 
building is a plain Gothic edifice. The interior 
is seated with low open benches with elbows : 
the chancel is occupied by the choir. The roof 
is open, and is ornamented with Gothic spandrels, 
the whole of the interior woodwork being stained 
and varnished to look like dark oak. e cost 
of the erection is about 1,000/. The church will 
seat about 300, including children and choir. 
Brecon.—At the Brecon sessions various 

bri came under consideration. For the 
erection of Rhyd-Llydon-bridge there were nine 
tenders. Mr. Stephenson (late of the firm of 
Dredge and Stephenson) tendered for an iron 
bridge, the plan and specification for which 
were handed in. The iron work he would 
undertake for 210/. and the masonry, which he 
would rather have nothing to do with, he esti- 
matéd at 85/. making a total of 295/. The 
tender of Mr. Dredge was somewhat higher. 
The lowest tender for a stone bridge was 295/. 
There was also a tender for a wooden bridge 
with stone piers. The Pw was based upon 
Mr. Herring’s system of bending massive oak 
balk into the form of an arch, one of which was 
exhibited. The bench were, however, of opinion 
that they would not be justified in making ex- 
periments, by adopting a plan, the efficacy of 
which had never been tied upon a large scale, 
and the'tender was rejected. . Stephenson’s 
tender was selected on condition that the whole 
amount should be 2957. and the soe edn kept 
in repair for seven years. Abercamlais-bridge 
was stated to be progressing satisfactorily. For 
the erection of Sychrhyd-bridge, the tender of 
Mr. Wm. Williams, for 52/. was accepted, being 
the lowest of several sent in. For the erection 
of Upper em areas the surveyorisubmitted 
a plan, ification, &c,- For this an du, 
tenders for wood and stone bridges were ordered 
to be advertised for. At Llanddewi-’r-cwm- 
bridge, the surveyor stated that a chasm 20 feet 
deep and 77 feet long had been made by the 
late floods, oer vestige of the bri ‘Sing 
carried away. He submitted a plan of the pro- 
posed structure and intended alterations. e 
pride &e. a a. ona of Llandevailog- 

ridge were refe e bridge magistrates 
of the district. rtm 

_ Cardiff.—Last week, an inquest was held.on 
view of two bodies—a labourer, aged 45, and a 
boy aged 12—whose deaths were caused by the 
fi of an arch formed over an oven at 
Blackweir, near this town. From evidence ad- 
duced, it appears that this arch, which was com- 
posed of river-stones, was turned over a centering 
of sand and ashes, which these poor fellows were 
es out from the inside, by order of the 
oreman, when the mortar was perfectly wet. 
The coroner, in summing uP, observed “ that 
the foreman’s conduct might not call. fora 
verdict of manalanghtes):‘but it was high! 
censurab. mw it ——- , — ess a think postin 
moving the cen at so early a period.” 
Verdict, sivoideistel seth; Meg: 

Bala.—The foundation-stone of a new church 

was laid here on the 22nd ult: by “representatives 
of three. generations” of the Price family. Mr. 


Ferrey is the architect, and Mr. Ebenezer 


Newcastle (Stafrdshire) —Pre 
‘ewcast. hire).— tions for 
the’ commencement of the so gi the new 
covered market are in active progress: nearly 
all the old buildings on the site are in course of 
paildings all be and cleared away. The new 
buil will be erected by Mr. Chapman, who 
gave a tee estimate with the design, to 
ted by 25th March next. . The site of 


Crown Inn, in Penkhull-street,. will 


an 
form the principal front.——An. elemen’ 
drawing FA x ppg of . desi with 2 
master appointed by the Board of Trade, is being 
opened in this town. eS 
—The ground for the site of a 














church peer eapine xameheck Eellixo h- 
‘on, is now staked out,. Sa.resterins. fe e | from the 


here on Thursday in week before last. The build- | 
ing is situated in a newly formed thoroughfare, 
ed Wrottesley-street, leading from Small- 

brook-street towards the Ladywell Baths. In 
the centre of the building, in the interior, is the 
“tabernacle,” a raised enclosure set apart for 
the use of the choir. The “ark” is placed in 
the centre of the back wall, and consists of an 
enclosed niche, before the door of which hangs 
a crimson velvet curtain. Uponitaroyal crown 
is worked in gold, and underneath this is an 
emblem of the breast-plate which Aaron wore 
when he entered the ark, bearing on it in 
Hebrew characters the words “ Know before 
whom thou standest.” Round the ark and 
mo onan x, a eicigs marble re fe 

se m the top of which spring gas-lights. 
Ihere is a pen devoted exclusively to. the 
use of the daughters of Israel, who are “sup- 
posed”? to be hidden from the gaze of the wor- 
shippers below sO screen of open iron-work. 
The architect is Mr. Norton. 

Leicester.—The new building designed by Mr. 
J. Medland, of Gloucester, for a Temperance and 
Music Hall, with a Pompe Hotel adjoining, 
was inaugurated on Monday fortnight by a 
crowded meeting on temperance principles, the 
mayor in the chair. 

Liverpool._—At a late meeting of the Improve- 
ment Committee, it was seclded to mm a 
to the council to apply to Parliament for a Bill 
to permit the following improvements being 

e:—l. A high level bridge from Dale-street 
to Shaw’s-brow. 2. To widen Hatton-garden. 
3. To widen Water-street. 4. To widen Hard- 
man-street, Rodney-street.——The erection of 
the baths at Cornwallis-street having 
rendered the original baths in Frederick-street 
unnecessary, the corporation have resolved to 
convert the last-named building into washhouses 
for the poor. The new washhouses are nearly 
completed. Catherine Wilkinson, eae 
the idea of public baths and washhouses, 
who for some time was. superintendent of the 
baths and washhouses at Frederick-street, is 
now, says the A/dion, a candidate for the situa- 
tion of matron at the washhouses. 

Kirkham.—Mr. Armstead, of Preston, accord- 
ing to the local Chronicle, has just erected at 
the south-east corner of the burial-ground of the 
parish church of Kirkham, a monument from 
plans by Mr. R. T. Owen, of Liverpool, archi- 
tect, who obtained the premium offered 
for the best design. The stone of which the 
monument is executed is from the Catlow 
quarries of Messrs. T. and B. Chaffer, of Burnley. 

Rotherham.—W orkmen are engaged in carry- 
ing out the main sewers which the Board 
of Health have contracted for. The excavation 
for the door of these sewers is at such a 
depth that, in front of the Town-hall, the 
workmen have been able to c the drain 
under the old foundation-walls of the college or 
monastery which centuries ago occupied that 
site, without the necessity of removing the 


y walls. In digging the excavation in a portion 


of the ground which it is supposed was formerly 
one of the cellars of the monastery, they have 
discovered a small iron crucible, set in a e 
of brick, and with three flues communicating. 
Bradford.—The new church of St. Andrew’s, 
North Horton, was consecrated last week. It 
is in the Middle Pointed style, and consists of 
nave with aisles, chancel, tower to north of east 
end of north aisle, north porch, &c. and affords 
accommodation for 550 adults and 250 children ; 
cost, with site, a little more than 300/. The 
dimensions are as follow :—Nave and aisles, 76 
feet long, 51 feet wide; chancel, 36 feet long, 
19 feet wide; tower, 194 feet square, 65 feet 
high. Messrs. Mallinson and Healey were the 
architects.. ‘The contractors for the masons’ 
work were Messrs. Patchett, Greenwood, Barra-. 
clough, and Firth; for the joiners’ work, Messrs, 
J. and J. Wilsons, of Manningham. 
Tarrant Keyneston.—The parish church of 
Tarrant Keyneston, which was consecrated.and 
reopened on Friday fortnight, has been rebuilt 
chiefly at the expense of Sir John J. Smith, Bart. 
igns and under the superintendence 


land | of Mr. T. H. Wyatt, the diocesan architect. It 
s | consists of 


tower, nave, chancel, chancel aisle, 
vestry. south porch, in the Per- 
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, and 
style. Thewalls are of stone and! 


Po Sage 
eee es 


and | extent, coveri 


flint, the doors and windows and other dressings 
being of Bath stone. The roofs are covered with 
a tile from the neighbourhood of Donhead. The 
timbers of the roof are open, and the whole of 
the woodwork has been stained with asphalte, 
There is a new o in the tower, built by 
Messrs. Gray and Davison, of London. The 
windows in the chancel have been filled with 

ainted glass—that at the east end by Mr. 
Miller, of London, and those on the south side 
by Messrs. Powell and Co. Whitefriars. 
Lesmahagow.—Preparations are being made 
for nee the new line of railway from the 
Motherwell junction of the Caledonian Railway 
to Lesmahagow.. The height of the bridge over 
the Nethan will éimeidotaliy exceed that of the 
high level bridge of Newcastle. The latter is 
112 feet above high-water mark, but the bridge 
over the Nethan is to be 140 feet high. 


Elgin.—The South Free Church, from the 
design of Messrs. A. and W. Reid, architects, 
according to the Banffshire Journal, is fast 
hastening to completion. The carpenters have 
been busy at an for several weeks back, and, 
the various pews are now in course of erection. 
It is expected this new — of worship will be 
ready for opening by end of October. 





THE SULTAN OF TURKEY'S NEW 
PALACE, 


Tx Sultan is now building a new palace at 
Dolima Baktché, and annexed we give our readers 
a view of the front next the Bosphorus, engraved 
from a calotype. The architect is an Armenian, 
the son of the Sultan’s builder: he studied in 
France for a short time. The palace is of stone 
and marble: the workmanship is very common: 
the fron extends along the Bosphorus from 
Dolma Baktché to Beshik Tash, and must have 
a fagade of upwards of 1,000 feet : the situation 
is exquisite. ‘The palace is more like a town in 
in the rear something exorbi- 
tantly great. It was here that Mr. W. J. Smith 
crested tor his Imperial Majesty. a winter-garden 
and kiosk,* and furnished it m the European 
style, with crystal fountain, candelabra, and 
chandeliers lighted with gas. The chimney- 
pieces are of crimson-colouredcrystal and painted 
china: the floor is of china, and the basin of 
fountain enamelled slate, exquisitely painted with 
flowers. ‘The furniture was made. by Messrs. 
Holland, of Mount-street. 


The view shows the centre of the pie 
which contains one large hall, 125 feet in height 
to centre of dome ; inside measure, 150 feet 
180. This is intended for receptions: it 1s 
ie decorated in ornamental pain 
and gilding.. ‘The dome springs from coupl 
columns of the Corinthian order. Over the 
columns on three sides of the hall, called the 
Divan Yerry, and under the arches which - 
port the dome, are galleries for museums. 1hé 
principal floor comprises vast halls and 4 
ments fitted up in a most costly manner in gild- 
ing and painting, executed ‘by. Italians and 
natives. The taste of some of the interior 
finishing is questionable. The baths are fitted 
up with tian alabaster. The roof is covered 
with lead: all the Sultan’s ‘palaces, and only 
these, are covered with that metal. The palace 
is built on piles. The great staircase is lighted 
by a skylight of crimson-coloured glass. 
The ceilings are generally low. ‘ The harem of 
the palace contains apartments for 300 or 400 


women. 
The palace is approached through a costly 


triumphal gateway, of which a view was giver 


in the [/lustrated News last week. 


| 





* A correspondent who signs 
suggests, with reference to our notice of the new kiosk 
erected at Tophana, in Constantinople, that we mislead by Se 
“a kiosk is what we should call in England a casino,” and 
convey, by stating this, to the mind of our readers, a very erronen® 
idea of the Turks and their habits and customs. “The 
of Mahomed entertain no mote the ides of building » casine To, 
the English of having a harem ; and-what-is understood by m4 
n England is widely different from the attached i 
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himself “A Native of Turkey.” 
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SEWAGE AND DRAINAGE, AND A 
PLAN OF SEWAGE. 


AuruoueH not an engineer, I venture to 
address the public, through your colgmns, on 
the subject of ery 9 hg as now carried on, 
is surrounded with difficulties that seem only to 
increase as we Bae he mye them. This, I 
believe, may be attri to the circumstance 
of the system at present adopted being radically 
defective. 

The difficulties in part arise from our not 
having kept in view the distinction between 
sewage ani €. 

By drainage, I understand the removal of 
“in falling from above, as rain, or rising in 
the earth, as springs. Nature effects this by 
gravitation, which carries the water along rivers, 
or through large or small interstices in the soil. 
Man re pr the operations of nature, and digs 
artificial stream- 
galleries and other open spaces in the land to 
facilitate the pe of water by its gravitation. 
There is nothing offensive or hurtful m ae 
Running water, if clear, is ble to the 
senses, and if loaded with sand and clay, and 
not so pleasant to the eye, is, at all events, not 
offensive to the sense of smell. Our system of 
drainage is effectual and satisfactory. 

But with sewage we have not been so fortu- 
nate. By sewage, I mean the removal of matter 
from water-closets, the wash-tub, &c. including 
blood from slaughter-houses, and the refuse from 
ogs-works, and other such sources. All these 
kinds of matter are offensive to the human 
senses, and us to man. His: natural 
impulse is to cast them away, or to escape from 
them. Even their touch is pollution, to be 
removed only by a large quantity of water, or 

exposure to a volume of air. And 
these are the means that nature employs for 
rendering them harmless. But it is essential 
that the quantity of matter be very minute in 
comparison with the volume of water or air. 
And so long as man can follow nature in this 
respect, he need scarcely give a thought to 
sewage. The inhabitants of a lone house m open 
fields find sewage, or the disposal of refuse matter, 
uite easy and simple. Throw it in the fields, and 
the air will soon purify it. The case is the same 
with a family living on the banks of a small 
river, 

But should a city spring up on the banks of 
that river, it will as wed 2 safe or xatural 
to combine the sewage with the drainage ; for 
the essential condition will cease to exist; 
there will be an immense increase of sewage, 
while the drai will continue about the 
same, The people will become sensible that 
there is somethmg wrong. They will, if the 
stream be small enough, cover it in to hide it from 
view, a8 was done with the Fleet-ditch, and, 
jh aie and other means, ~ evar to 

en nose giving notice of its presence; 
and will feel wrth ane | that it would be well if 
it were away from them, or they could get 
away from it. Nevertheless, we know from 
p+ ramet they will go a —— their 
sewage drainage. t ily that 
settled on the banks of the river ado ted this 
course, and the millions of people, from the 
force of example and habit, do the same. Thus 
they fall into a bad ie of sewage, and, at 
the same time, spoil t i of the locality. 
Ithinkit will be at onceconceded thatif the drain- 
ageof London, the removal of rainwater, were, as 
it ought to be, kept distinct from the sewage, the 
drains would be quite inoffensive, and the main 
drain, the river s, vastly improved. If 
psn were on len of the ee or 

fe no r a small market-town, the 
ce of ~ 





combined. But as it is, the is spoilt, 
and the sewage made worse than it made be. 

It must be borne in mind that if a large pro- 
pe on of water renders excrementitious matter 
pay we ing quantity makes it sean ate 

i ; containing night-soil is 
both disagreeable hurtful near the abode of 
rae? but mix it with ten or twelve times its 
volume of clean water, and it becomes much 


this ind iv dae 3 onerous Something of 
this kind is done in ining the sewage with 
the drai of towns, The i 


, or trenches, and makes ge 


sewage might be ad i 
advantageously | peated 


we imagine a monster giant, with a 

uarter of a mile square, to take a thin slice off 
the surface of the city of London, we may feel 
assured he would think us dirty animals 


a 


would be best to allow it to remain in the 
receptacle, or to let it run out and te in 
the open air, is, I think, a question that could 


ience. Be 
from the 


to live | be satisfactorily decided only 
amongst such muck, and would shrink from/| this as it may, the matter, bemg bee 


even putting his foot in passing on the spot | silt washed down by surface water, when drain- 


where we dwell. 


Our object should be to remove all refuse | 


| 


matter without increasing its bulk more than 
can be avoided.. Unfortunately, in removing 
the matter from the can of a cengely is pea 
sary to carry it past the dwellings of those who 
Ss amici diel a plan can be suggested by | 
which they can all be kept to the windward of | 
it, the next best arrangement to their being | 
away from it altogether. 
lan, the drain or the 


To carry out my 
ace water, should be kept 


removal of rain or s 
distinet from the sewage. The matter to be, 

t rid of by the latter should not be increased | 
in volume more than can be avoided, and should 
be kept in as narrow a space as possible. A. 
3-inch pipe would be quite enough for the | 

rincipal sewage course of an ordi sized 

ouse, into which smaller sink-pipes might be 
conveyed. It might communicate with a 6-inch 
or 9-inch pipe ing through the street. 
The street-pipes might all enter a receptacle, 
a small air-tight well, at the lowest level of a 
district. From the bottom of this receptacle 
a pipe of earthenware or iron, or any other suit- 
able material, can be conveyed to a large recep- 
tacle placed in some convenient spot out of 
London. It might be built of bricks made on 
the spot. It would answer best, I think, if in 
the H 2 e of a tunnel or double arch, closed at 
the ends, and it must be air-tight. A small 
amount of leakage would not be important, as 
the arrangement would cause the le to be 
inwards. The sewage-pipes of several districts, 
or of a whole town, might be made to communi- 
cate with each other and with the same /arge 
receptacle. From the upper part of it I would 
continually draw out air; and the result would 
be; that, besides the refuse matter, a current of 
air would be constantly passing down the 
sewage-pipes to the large receptacle, which 
would prevent any dangerous or offensive effluvia 
escaping amongst the inhabitants, who would 
Rn i on the safe side—that is, to windward 
of the contents of the sewers. 

As large volumes of air must be drawn 
through the pipes and out of the receptacle, I 
doubt whether the ordinary air-pump, with deli- 
cate valves and other machinery likely to get 
out of order, would answer the purpose. We 
want something rough and ready. I think a 
steam-engine a of a very large boiler or 
boilers, and several chambers, built of brick or 
other cheap and suitable materials, to do the 
duty of a cylinder, but without a piston and its 
appli , would answer the purpose. Each 
yt we would require three pipes with valves, 
—a steam-pipe, a waste-pipe, and a pipe com- 
municating with the receptacle. To set the 
engine at work, open the waste-pipe, which 
should be near the bottom of the chamber, and 
the steam-pipe, placed near the top. When the 
air is all driven out, and the chamber filled with 
steam, shut off both these pipes, and open the 
communication with the receptacle, from which 
the air would flow into the chamber to supply 
the place of the steam as it condensed. e 
admission of cold air through the i 
and receptacle might be sufficient to condense 
the steam, but should it not cause condensation 
to take place ay enough, a fine shower of 
cold water might admitted, When the 
chamber became filled with air, the connection 
between the two could be cut off, and the steam 
waste pipes reopened, and the process re- 

. While condensation was going on in, 
and the air flowing into, one chamber, steam 
could be admitted intoanother. Thus air would 
be continually passing from the receptacle, and 
flowing with some force along the sewage-pipes 


to kee the , 
The next ‘pti ihe disposal of the matter 
collected at ttom of the receptacle. It is 


difficult to say of what consistency this would 
be. The large volume of air that would pass 
over and with it would doubtless off a 
considerable portion of the watery particles, and 
reduce the ining matter to a condition 





| principles of my plan ; and should it excite 


IP€S | has obligingly forwarded to us a rubbing 





nearer to that of a solid mass; and whether it 





age is combined wit , would form a 
valuable manure, second, i hot equal, to pecs 
and would find a ready market. To facilitate 
the removal of the manure and also the obtaini 
of coal, of which a large quantity would be con- 
sumed, the receptacle should be on the bank of 
a river, or near a canal or railway; or, if this 
were not practicable, a canal or should 
be made, to place it in communication with such 
means of transit. The receptacle should be so 
arranged that the manure might be wheeled off, 
and “tipped” into barges or other vehicles, for 


' its conveyance to the agricultural districts. 


tine the 

the 

attention of men of science and the public, I 

shall be glad to enter more fully into details. 

There is but one im objection that I can 
i large co 


I must rest satisfied now with 


conceive,and that is msumption of coal; 
but to counterbalance this, there produc- 
tion of a al 3 2 of rich valuable 
manure. I be a to think, 
that when the plan shall have been fairly 
— wncsn tm a that improve- 
ments sugge experi 
pre ere pom it will make the 
ficult so eaet 
easy and simple; and that it 
supply a valuable commodity that may ultimately 
not only pay the expenses of a town’s sewage, 
but also yield a surplus. revenue. 
Henry G. Coorzr. 


is the 
and 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 
ARCHITECTURAL AND ARTISTICAL. 

French Architecture-—Wren, writing from 
Paris (“ Parentalia,” page 261, edit. 1750), 
says,— 

“The women, as they make here the lan- 
guage and fashions, and meddle with politicks 
and philosophy, so they sway also in architec- 
ture: works of filgrand and little knacks are im 
great vogue.” 

These strictures of our great master on the 
architecture of Paris in the seventeenth 
are, at least, as applicable to that of the nine- 
teenth century. ious and attractive as 


our friends across the Channel a 
their details, I apprehend that “ little ~ 
are still “in great vogue.” But for their size 


| there are few recent works in Paris that have 


any character of grandeur. 
term “ filgrand,” I presume, is equivalent 
to our word filigree. 
Costume.—Dr. Nott in his “ Notes 


on the Odes of Hafiz,” of “ the refaight, or that 
kind of bolster which the Persian ladies fix to 
the under t, and which was to produce a 
certain roundness which they thought becom- 
ing.” Thus, it that “ bussels ” are of 
Persian origin. worthy editor will kindly 
consider this a note artistical. 8. 

Hugh May.—In reply to the inquiry for 
inforteation ‘cisauileg this architect (p. 584, 
ante), whom Wren succeeded at Windsor 
Castle in 1684, a correspondent, “G. <3 3 

a 
small brass (7} inches by 6 inches) in Mid 
Lavant Church, near Chichester, Sussex, which 
is thus inscribed :— 

“Hugh May, Esq. Comptroller of the Works 
to King’ Chatice the Secon, Comptroller to the 
Castle of Windsor and by his Maj‘ 
to be sole Architect in Contriving and Govern- 
ing the Works in the Great Alterations made 
by his Maj‘ in that Castle, dyed the 24th 
of February 168% in the sixty-second yeare 

age.” 

* The brass is affixed to a board on the south 
side of the chancel, together with three others, 
to Constance May, the wife of reins esq. 
1678 ; Mary May, second wife of Ric May, 
esq. recorder of Chichester, 167 7 bs ae Hester 
May, daughter o ichard May, . 

eee « unell Sense. Ga the sail to 
Hester May, apparently the first wife of the 
Richard zy akealy mentioned, and a monu- 
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ment on the north side of the chancel, with the 
following inscription :— 


“cc Here 
Lies the Body of Dame Mary May second Wife 
to 8. John May of Rawmere the onely surviving 


Sister and sole Heire unto S*. John Morley of 
Brooms, and daughter to S*. John Morley of 
Chichester, Son to §’. Edward Morley a second 
Brother of the Family of Halnak er Place, 
Piously contemplating y* uncertainty of this 
life, among other Solemn Preparations for her 
Funerall OI uies, Shee erected this Monument 
in y* time of her Life, in y* year of Our Lorp 
1676, Shee departed this life in y* year of 
Our Loxp - 1681, Age 41* year of her 








TO FIND THE STRENGTH OF 
WROUGHT IRON-PLATE GIRDERS. 


Art the time when the erection of iron tubular 
bridges was contemplated, many experiments 
were made and mathematical investigations gone 
into, to ascertain the s h of girders 
formed of wrought-iron plates, rivetted together 
in a — manner, some of which are 
described in the parliamentary report on the use 
of iron in railway structures. The method 
er by Mr. Eaton Hodgkinson, and given 
in that report, for calculating the strength of 
the Conway and Britannia bridges, is also easy 
of —— to the ordinary I girder formed of 
rivetted plates of wrought-iron; and as these 
girders are frequently used in preference to cast- 
iron girders, it will be to give your 
readers the formulz for calculation. 

In the first place, we will show how these 
formule are obtained. 

The adjoining figure repre- 4 c B 
sents the transverse section, “| 
through the centre of a girder 
formed of wrought-iron plates, 
rivetted together by means of 
—_ irons at top and bottom ; 

we will suppose the upper 
and lower horizontal plates 
to be equal, and that * ogi 
sistance to compression is 
— to the — to a a 
ion; in which case the 
neutral line pores through the vom tee 
centre of the section at N, about which the 
moments of the forces are to be taken. 

lst. To find the resistance of the horizontal 
plate AB. 

Let be the force exerted by the particles in 
@ square inch of section, and at the distance of 
1 inch from N ; and let ¢ be the thickness of the 
— AB in inches; then the force exerted by 

=f xX ¢ X AB x CN, and the moment of 
this force about N = f x ¢ x AB x (CN)?. 
oe To find the resistance of the vertical plate 


Let s be the thickness of the plate CN in 
inches: take a very small portion of the sane 
CN at any distance z from N, and call this 
portion dz; then the force exerted by dx = 
JX 8X «x dz, and the moment of this force 
about N= / xs x 2* x dz: now theresistance 
of the whole vertical plate CN, is the sum of 
the resistance of these elementary portions; 
therefore the moment about N=/x s x /2*dz= 
J x sx 4 (CN), the integral being taken from 
e=o0toz=CN. 

. 8rd. To find the resistance of one of the angle- 


irons. 

_ Let a be the area of section of one angle-iron 
in square inches ; the force exerted by an angle- 
iron = f x a x CN, and the moment of this 
force about N = / x a x (CN). 

We have, then, by the principle of the lever, 
to equate the sum of all these moments to one- 
half the weight to be laid on the centre of the 
girder, multiplied by one-half the length of the 


er. 
_ Let w be the weight laid on the centre of the 
ginder 5 let 7 be its on and let m x fbe 
sum of all the moments: then we have— 
m X f= Xx : 
Now it is found by experiment that f x CN 
a constant quantity, and equals one tons, 
CN being expressed in inches; whence / is 
found for each particular case. 








The following is the formula we obtain for 
calculating the strength of a wrought-iron girder, 
all the dimensions being in inches :— 
4f x (CN)*?x (2¢ x AB+43sx CN + 4a) 

l 
w being the weight which may be safely laid 
upon the centre of the girder, and which is one- 
half the weight which may be distributed over 
the whole length of the icles: 


E. W. Tarn, M.A. 
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THE HALLS OF OUR ANCESTORS. 
NEW-PLACE, IPSWICH. 

In pulling down, a short time since, a portion 
of “aa house in the csighbtmthtok if Ips- 
wich, which has, up to the present time, been 
known in that locality as “New-place,” the 
workmen made a discovery which may probably 
interest some of your archeological readers. 

The house, built about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, no doubt was originally what 
is termed a ; but for some time has been 
untenanted, om situated on an “ off-farm.” It 
consisted of a porch, with rooms over, going the 
whole height of the building, and a right wi 
three stories high, the whole of which is built in 
brick. The left wing (two stories high) was 
lath and plaster, but ap to have been 
erected about the same time as the other por- 
tions. This was, however, in so dilapidated a 
condition, that, with the consent of my client, T 
took it down, and am building a left wing in 
brick to correspond with what still remains on 
the right. It was in pulling this down that we 
made the following discovery in the lower room, 
originally the dining-hall. On the right, in 
eutering this room, was a large fireplace about 
8 feet wide and 3 feet deep; on the left the 
window ; and oeome the door, along a plain 
wall, ran drape poses 4 feet high at the 
lower part of which there appeared to have been 
sili. attached a bench. Upon removing the 
plaster above the panelling, we found that it was 
not the original face of the wall, but that it had 
been previously plastered between the oak studs ; 
and in the centre compartment, immediately 
opposite the entrance-door, and probably just 
above where the master of the house took his 
seat at table, was the following inscription, in 
rather a rude black letter :— 

He that 
seteth do 
wif to mete 
and leteth 
seteth do 
wn leik 

an oxe and 
Ryseth leik 
an ase, 

The plastering was, unfortunately, too much 
cracked to admit of its being preserved, but I 
had it carefully traced, and an exact fac-simile 
made on paper. The space occupied by the 
inscription was 3 feet 3 inches in length and 10 
inches in breadth. Perhaps some of your 
readers can inform me whether the same sen- 
tence has ever been met with elsewhere. There 
is nothing else hifiig | of particular notice 
about the building, and no further writing or 
illumination of any kind was observable about 
the place. R, M. Purrson. 








CONDITION OF LONDON SOUTH OF 
THE THAMES. 


No one can read your remarks and see the 
illustrations in your journal from time to time 
without feeling thankful for the information on 
sanitary prion tS convey to the public (which 
must be at no small pains and trouble toyourself), 
and regret and indignation at the neglect of 
others. But your attention has been so much 
21 Ree by the sad state of things on your 
side of the water, that we in Surrey have 
scarcely obtained a passing glance. Bad as may 
be the state of the localities Br have visited, it 
is ousted by that of Rotherhithe, Bermondsey, 
Southwark, and Lambeth. In the first-named 
paeh there are many places without drains, and 

ut little water, except at overflows of land or 
river tides: the second is improving a little, 
although but slowly: Southwark, even in some 
of its main streets, is insufferable : -lane, 


Kent-street, and its tributaries, are most offensive 








by dirt and bad drains, defective stench-traps, 

and badly-paved streets : Lambeth (ever famous) 

is known to all the world who visit its banks, 

for its abominations in such matters from centre 
{SRR 

y give us a visit some day and let 

us hear what you think of us in Surrey, and you 

will have the gratitude of the population. 

. G. a Resident and Occupier. 

P.S. The statistics of the last week’s cholera 
show the state of the south side of the river. 








THE ACCIDENT AT THE “GREAT 
WESTERN ” ENGINE-HOUSE. 


Tue daily papers have informed our readers 
of a distressing accident at the new engine-house, 
now in course of construction for the Great 
Western Railway 5 a by Messrs. Locke 
and Nesham, under Mr. Brunel, by which one 
man, John Dring, was unfortunately killed, and 
several others injured. The building is a paral. 
lelo about 700 feet long and 60 feet wide 
in the clear ; “4 sides ers pga at 
regular intervals, carrying plates, on which rest 
iron principals to form the roof. The height to 


wing | the under side of the tie-beam is 20 feet, and the 


rise of the roof about 15 feet. figs aoa of 
the principals had been put into their places, by 
means of a derick 45 feet high, and the thirtieth 
was being fixed, when that and eight others came 
down. h principal weighed about 14 ton, 
and they were Nened together with deals. 

An inquest was held on the 11th, before Mr. 
Wakley, and a verdict of “Accidental death” 
cig The resident engineer is Mr. Gains- 
ord. 

As to the cause of the accident, the weight of 
evidence appears to be in favour of the suppo- 
sition that the derick was thrown over by the 
breaking of a rope, and brought down all the 
principals within its radius. 








CHURCH OF ALL SAINTS, BRIGHTON. 
Tus church was consecrated on the 29th 
Sept. by the Bishop of Chichester, assisted by 
the Archdeacons and Garbett, the Rev. 
the Vicar of Brighton, the Rev. Mr. Coombe, 
the incumbent, and a numerous body of clergy. 
It is situated in the outskirts of the town, on 
the hill which flanks the railway terminus 
towards the west, and, with its three gables, 
forms a striking object from the opposite, or 
Race hill. The tower is still unfinished. The 
church had been previously licensed for public 
worship, so that its qualities for accommoda- 
ing a CO tion have already been pretty 
oa tested. "The architect is Mr. Carpenter. 
It is in the Decorated style. The superficial 
dimensions are—breadth of nave, 28 feet; of 
north aisle, 20 feet 8 inches; of south aisle, 
24 feet 2 inches; of chancel, 24 feet; depth of 
chancel, 36 feet 6 inches; extreme length, 140 
feet. The tower is placed at the west of the 
north aisle, and is open below to the church: 
the principal pier which a ge it, within the 
area of the building, is well worked and mas- 
sive. The roof is of deal, stained a somewhat 
dark hue. The exterior work is of splint fit, 
with Caen stone quoins: the details without 
and within are all extremely simple. The seats 
are in character, being low i: in, and stained 
of the same hue asthe roof. Withinit is said to 
have an air which the English call “comfortable:’ 
it is not lofty. The light is more than plenti- 
ful, and would well bear the interruption of 
stained glass. Colour is also wanted in the 
building. The collection of 81/. is, we trast, 
an earnest of the speedy extinction of the debt 
which still presses heavily on the church, and of 
something more, the further decoration of 
which has been happily begun to the praise and 


glory of God. 








THEATRE Roya ADELPHI.—A very pretty first 
scene has been painted for an adaptation by Mr. 
Webster of the Fils de Famiile, called “The Discarded 
Son.” It represents the exterior of 4 1 
Guinguette, the “Golden Pumpkin,” with rustic 
porch, and the town of Nancy in the distance. We 
all remember a dozen such. piece itself is ex 
ingly well constructed and admirably acted, 





by Mr. Leigh Murray and Mrs. Keeley. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARTS AND every part, the roof doing duty as acullender, and the 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES. proverbial difficulty of looking through a brick wall 


Tu union of literary, scientific, and mecha- 
nies’ institutions continues to increase in im- 
portance and itude. i the past 
quarter 17 institutions have joined the associa- 
tion. At that date there were 279 institutions 
in union. Of these, 261 were in England ; 
thus distributed :—Northern district, 52; west- 
em, 22; midland, 33; eastern, including Mid- 
diesex, 56; southern, 59; and south-western, 
39, In Wales there were 7; in Scotland, 14; 


and in , 7. These institutions are of 
every kind, and the most perfect unanimity of 
action is said to prevail. At first there was an 


evident lethargy in the action of some of the 
institutions ; but now, as the advantages of the 
union begin to be realized, there is greater 
rigour and activity. There can be no question 
that if a combination of this extent and charac- 
ter be carried out in sincerity,—if it be pursued 
on the system of mutual exchanges, as it has 
been all along pointed out should be the case, 
aot depending too much on the central body,— 
that a greater healthiness of tone, as well as a 
ame extended range of usefulness will be the 
result. 








CLAPHAM CHURCHYARD AND 
VAUXHALL DITCH. 


Passing through Clapham Churchyard the 
other morning, [ was struck with the exceed- 
ingly powerful and offensive effluvium which un- 
questionably: proceeded from the graves. The 
ground fr to be fully occupied, and largely 
80 by family vaults. 

ishing to hear more on the subject, I 
accosted the first passer by, who assured me 
that early in the morning (and he added that he 

d daily) the stench was insufferable, and 
that he was frequently obliged to hold his hand 
to his mouth. 


This churchyard is an important thorough- | 


fare for the locality. It is on the summit of a 
rising piece of ground, which has the Wands- 
worth-road for its base. Midway on the slope 
are parallel rows of cottages which must inevit- 
ably receive the drainage from above. Thus 
far this statement would probably be but an 
ordinary one, but when it 1s coupled with the 
fact that in 1849 one of the most deadly and 
ge instances of the ravages of cholera 
took place in the Wandsworth-road, within a 
few score yards of this spot, I would submit 
that it imperatively calls upon the authorities 
to consider the matter. 

I would also beg to say a word respecting 
that filthiest of ditches passing through Vaux- 
hall, and which is known as the river Effra. 
The odour from this place is at times sickening, 
and its tribute to the Thames one of the foulest. 
Added to this, the first case of cholera in the 
district occurred within a stone’s throw from 
this place, which certainly might be closed to a 
great extent. 

This locality is now most populous. Our 
only refuge is the press. P. M. H. 








SPECULATING BUILDERS. 


Rutley v. Hendrey.—In the Sheriffs’ Court, Guild- 
hall, on the 8rd inst. an action was tried before Mr. 
Ryland, to recover damages for breach of an. agree- 
ment, reduced to 50/. so as to bring it within the 
Jurisdiction of the Court. Mr. Hawkins, on behalf of 
the plaintiff, in a humorous speech, described that 
in September, 1851, he had called, by appointment, 
at the defendant’s office, in St. Pancras-lane, City, 
with the intention of entering into an agreement for 
& lease of a public-house, with stabling, purposed to 
be built facing the railway station at Epsom, and to 
be properly completed by the 25th dey of March fol- 
lowing ; upon which oceasion a highly-coloured ele- 
vation only was exhibited by the defendant, he alleging 
a2 unusual pressure of business had prevented him 
completing the detailed plans and specification, but 
giving positive assurances the building should be 
erected in' the best manner. His client, fully believing 
the same would be carried out in its integrity, had 

to pay the sum of 90/. per annum for a 
term of twenty-one years (the payment of which had 
been hitherto strictly exacted), and to keep the pre- 
mises in repair; but on entering into possession, he 
found the house not only incomplete, but totally dif- 


ferent from his expectations; and farther, to increase 
his chagrin, the walls admitting the wet in nearly 


made perfectly easy, owing to the fissures caused by 
settlements of the walls. 

Mr. Charles Langlands and Mr. Benjamin Haynes 
(surveyors) confirmed the major part of the counsel’s 
statement, and asserted the house was unfit for occu- 
pation, being alike bad in design and construction. 
The plaintiff, with several other witnesses, proved the 
injuries that had been sustained through the non- 
completion of the premises by the time agreed on, 
and the difficulty experienced in gaining access to the 
back yard and stables, the floors of the latter having 
been dug out to obtain sufficient height for the horses 
standing therein; and, from an absence of drainage, 
the water had flowed in to such an extent as to be 
detrimental to the health of the inmates. 

Mr. Sleigh, counsel for the defendant, endeavoured 
to stop the case upon technical points, which were 
overruled by his Honour, and thereupon strove to 
rebut the evidence adduced by calling the defendant 
and his builder, who, however, failed, the latter merely 
asserting he had complied with the terms of the speci- 
fication. 

His Honour immediately gave judgment for the full 
amount claimed, and observed the case should pro- 
perly have been tried in the Superior Courts, when 
larger damages would undoubtedly have been obtained. 








THE MIDDLESEX BRICKMAKERS. 


For the last three years, during the brickmaking 
season, the conduct of the men employed in the 
various brickfields in the suburbs of the metropolis 
has been not only vexatious and injurious to their 
masters, but has entailed no little extra expense and 
disappointment no the building trade. The County 
Courts of Brompton, Marylebone, and Brentford have 
been, and are, constantly occupied in settling their dis- 
putes; and the summonses taken out by publicans 
against the gangers for liquors drunk by the men in 
frightful quantities are a fair index of the source of the 
evil. 

The strikes of the men are unlike most trade 
strikes—for increase of pay or for shorter hours,—for 
the masters have conceded most demands of the above 
nature. The stoppage of work arises usually from 
pure mischief and fits of idleness. From one of the 
masters’ statement to the Judge of the County Court 
of Brompton, the men have partially left off drinking 
beer and taken to draughts of rum and gin, under the 
effects of which they continue in drunken rioting for 
weeks, The “back-pence” stopped by the masters, 
and forfeited by the law laid down by the County 
Courts, failed to abate the evil; and, by the advice of 
the Judge of the County Court, the penalties of the 
Act, called the “‘ Labourers and Artificers Act,” have 
been successfully put in foree—successfully, so far as 
a conviction goes ; but it is doubtful if it will lead the 
men to more industrious and sober ways. 

At the Hammersmith Police Court, last week, 
Joseph Sutter, an off-bearer in Smith’s brickfield, was 
charged by Mr. Sellins, manager to Mr. Smith, with 
having absented himself from his master’s employ- 
ment before his contract was completed. It seemed 
that he had previously been summoned for a like 
offence, but, upon promise of amendment, he was for- 
given. He soon, however, again absented himself. 
Sellins assured the magistrate that the prisoner. had 
prevented the making of no fewer than 100,000 
bricks; and as each gang was paid at the rate of 
4s, 4d. per 1,000, it had consequently been a serious 
loss to the other men who could not go on without a 
man in his place. He stated that through the bad 
conduct of the men and the scarcity of brickmakers, 
they had been unable to satisfy their contracts, and 
builders were in the like predicament. 

The defence set up was, that there was no “ pug- 
boy ” in the gang, aud they could not go on without 
this young gentleman. This allegation, however, was 
denied; upon which he cried for mercy, for the sake 
of his family. The magistrate said this was a case in 
which no excuse should be allowed: prisoner had 
injured his employer and fellow-workmen. He would 
see if he could not put a stop to such proceedings, and 
would commit the prisoner for the full term—three 
months’ imprisonment, with hard labour. 








Tue Tames at Putney.—The estate known as 
the Cedars and College of Civil Engineers, at the 
end of Putney-bridge, was bought some time ago by 
the Conservative Land Society, and all the lots have 
been taken. The whole of this fine estate being now 
disposed of, the operations for the erection of a river 
wall, and a terrace with ornamental gardens, have been 
commenced under the directions of Mr. Morgan, the 
surveyor, and Mr. Tarte, the contractor. When this 
terrace shall have been completed, it will form an 
important improvement on the river Thames. The 
country is being sadly defaced by Building and Land 





Societies. We hope we may here find an exception. 


HMiscellanea. 


Museum oF Economic Grotogy.—The third 
session of the Government School of Science applied 
to mining and the arts, superintended by the Depart- 
ment i ese yg the Board of 
opened on Saturday in week, at the Geological 
Museum in Piccadilly, when Professor Edward Forbes 
delivered an introductory lecture “On the Instrne- 
tional Uses to which Museums might be advantas 
applied.” Towards the conclusion he said he could 
not help hoping that the time would come when every 
British town of moderate size would be able to boast 
of possessing public institutions for the education and 
instruction of its adult as well as its youthful and 
childish population—when it should have a well- 
cma cuadiae< ake it should have a collection 
of natural bodies, displayed, not with regard to 
show or curiosity, but according to their illustra- 
tion of the analogies and affinities of organised and 
unorganised objects, so that the visitor might at a 
glance learn eyeg biog laws of nature—wherein 
the products of the district, animate and inanimate, 
should be scientifically marshalled and their industrial 
applications carefully and suggestively illustrated. 

en that good time should come, true-hearted citizens 
would deccrate their streets and squares with statues 
and memorials of the great and good men and women 
who had adorned the province, not merely of kings, 
statesmen, or warriors, but of philosophers, poets, 
men of science, physicians, philanthropists, and 
great workmen. A traveller need not go far through 
the streets of most foreign cities without seeing at 
once such decorations, the gratefil records of the 
illustrious men they had produced, biggesnim 2 the 
old of a glorious past, and inviting by example the 
young to add to the fame of their native soil——The 
museum well deserves a visit. 

RartwaYy Matrers.—An appalling accident, as 
most of our readers are doubtless already aware, has 
occurred on the Irish Great Southern and Western 
line at Straffan, near the double terminus, where a 
passenger-train came to a dead stand, in uence 
of some defect in the engine, and a heavy and 
luggage train ran into it at full speed, smashing 
everything, killing fourteen passengers, and wounding, 
more or less seriously, about fifty more, several of 
whom have since died, and others with fractured 
limbs remain in great danger. The accident occurred 
after dark, but there was no light sigual, it is said, at 
the end of the train———The London and North- 
Western Company have announced that they will give 
a free first-class pass for a series of years to persons 
who will build houses worth not less than 50/7. per anti. 
at Harrow, Pinner, Bushey, Watford, King’s  prbom 
Boxmoor, Berkhampstead, or Tring. ——The economi- 
cal cost of the duty-free glass has induced the directors 
of the Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Dudley, and 
other railways centering in Birmingham, to have the 
great station in New-street constructed of fluted glass, 
and the same covering is to be generally adopted in 
the railway stations between Madrid and Barcelona. 
A new style of railway, substituting water for 
atmospheric pressure, has been proposed both here 
and in France, with a view to economical working 
and security from accident. The actuating power is 
to be obtained by means of continuous water powér 
between the — oes a —_ The water 
power is wor y iar mechani arrangement, 
and it is pro to place the apparatus at distances 
of 300 feet along the line. 

ANCIENT PyRamipD IN CaLirornia.—Another of 
those numerous evidences of a civilized antiquity in 
the “ New World” have just turned up, it seems, in 


shape of a great stone id, com 

trom 18 inches to nearly 8 fect in thicknes, and to 8 
feet in length. It has a level top of more than 50 feet 
square, though it is said to evident from the 
remains that it was once completed. This pyramid 
differs, in some respects, from the Egyptian pyramids, 
being more slender or pointed ; and the outer surface of 
the blocks being cut to an angle, that gave the structure, 
when new and complete, a smooth or surface 
from top to bottom. From the present level of the 
sands there are fifty-two distinct layers of stone, that 
will average at least 2 feet: this gives its present 
height 104 feet, so that before the top was displaced 
it must have been at least 20 feet higher than at pre- 
sent. How far it extends beneath the surface of the 
sands it is considered impossible to determine without 
great labour. 

Tue Lawson Osservatory.—The Nottingham 
town council have given a site, with the option to the 
observatory committee of accepting 500/. instead of 
it, nena SS be er The i 
Consort has given guineas, Treasury 
give 2,000/, The required sum being made up to within 
little more than 1,000/. and the committee being 
willing to guarantee that sum, Mr. Lawson has ex- 
tended the time for afew weeks; since which, we 
| believe, the deficiency has been still further reduoed. 
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Gas.—Mr. R. C. Wit of. Wandsworth, has 
patented the combining of oils with vegetable matters, 
and moulding into bricks, which are dried and 
distilled, in to proditce gas. The ‘distillation is 
performed in a retort, divided horizontally into two 

ts, the bricks being eS ae lower 
ome, and ‘the products passing a & per- 
forated block in the w Sn the heat of which 
ensures that none oy -pteredn shall pass away 
without being converted into gas. 

Tue Caeruam Statur 1n Mancuester CaTHeE- 
Lesliiy, wer seieyplaot ‘ons padeta Sze 

, was qui on i in - 
chester Cathedral om onday in last week. This 
statue, in honour of Humfrey Chetham, was commis- 
sioned for a gentleman who received his education in 
the school founded by Chetham, and who placed 
1,0007, in the hands of three friends for that purpose, 
with a proviso that his name was on no account to 

, Mr. P. as he is called, being on this 
apparently as icular as Nil desperandum. 
lace selected for the reception of the statue 
gine or east end of the north aisle of 
choir, just under the windows. The external end 

that aisle has been renewed, and the 
window more suited as a back-ground for 
than the old idated window then 
been put in. The of the monument 
jects about 12 inches beyond the pedestal) 
: tM ot = stone, : feet long by 5 
inches in width ; and upon the up is 
the pedestal, a block of polished Kendal aarti 
ared and veined, 5 feet 10 inches long, and 
feet high. Upon this is placed the statue, 
plinth, carved out of one block of Italian 
marble, which weighed six tons, and cost 140 
Now that it is sculptured, it weighs but a 

. short of two tons. 

UFFOLK. [NsTITUTE OF ARCHZOLOGY aND Natv- 
History.—The twenty-third ly general 
members and friends of this society was 
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teenpence, but now it had 1,400/.: and what was this 
for? Why, in all probability, there would be a slack- 
mess in trade in a few years, and that money would be 
something to back them up, and 
— A gold watch and chain were presented to 

. Wilkinson, late treasurer to the society. 

Tue ACCIDENT IN THE STRAND.—The value of the 
Builder as « corrective in practical matters, of the 
: and false judgments of met natn, 

‘has been shown on many occasions, but it must 
shame, ackno both by the architect and 
ightened builder in its treatment of Mr. Abraham’s 
‘gad case, and your able and bold correspondent, 
RB. K.” will not fail in obtaining large encomiums 
for his lucid paper on the “ Architect’s i- 
bilities.” I would, however, desire to remark in 
“'R. K.’s” reference to the conduct of Messrs. Lucas, 
he does not sufficiently consider that neither these 
pees their advisers, in allowing Mr. Abra- 
tobe the stop-gap, could have anticipated such a 
verdict against him as the one recorded ; and it is too 





Anoruer New Principte 1n Nava ARCHITEC- 
TURE.—Onr readers may an article in our 
columns of Dec. 25 last on Screw Propellers, in which 
we stated that “‘ Mr. Bourne suggests the combihation 
of the stern-screw with some form of the 
(in fine to the fish-form and power), as an im- 
provement that would enable ships to head the wind 
more powerfully than they yet do; and he points out 
what seems to + most i ved poral 
strength in shipbuilding,—namely, that a shi : 
to be ve ¢ ili bea’ of whi thee de 
is the upper side and the bottom the lower; so that 
it is the deck and bottom, and not the sides, which 
have to endure the strain; and, indeed, might we not | 
venture to that the of all ships 
would be those built on the principle of a T girder, 
with a division for along the length of the 
hold at midships ? In Mr. Bourne’s view, the fanc- 
tion of the sides is merely to keep the top and bottom 
in their right positions, and it is therefore in the top 


and bottom that the strength should be collected,— | Sc 


thus giving more strength with less weight.” From a 
review of the progress of mechanical science, by Mr. 
Fairbairn, read at the last meeting of the British Associ- 
ation, it appears that “the construction of an immense 
steam-vessel has been undertaken by Mr. Brunel and 
Mr .Scott Russell, of such vast dimensions that it will 
stretch over two of the largest waves of the Atlantic, 
and will thus obtain a steadiness of motion which 
will be a preventive against sea-sickness. This mam- 
moth steamer is to be 680 feet long, with a breadth of 
beam of 83 feet, and a depth of 58 feet. The com- 
bined power of the engines. will be that of 2,606 
horses. The ship is to be built of iron, with a double 
bottom, of cellular construction, reaching 6 feet above 
the water-line, and with a double deck, the upper and 
the lower being connected to on the prin- 
ciple of the Britannia Tubular Bridge, so that the 


ship will be.a complete beam. It will thus possess | green 


the strength of that form of construction, and not be 
liable to “‘hogg,” or break its back, as has been the 
case with other ships of great length. The double 
bottom will be a means of in safety in other 
ways, for if by any accident the outer shell were 
broken, the inner one would prove effectual to kee 
out the water. As an additional security, however, it 
is to be divided into ten water-tight compartments. 
The ship will be propelled by and by a screw, 
which will be worked by separate sets of engines. 
This ship will form, when completed, the most ex- 
tensive work of naval arehitecture ever constructed.” 
We are not aware that Mr. Bourne’s name was men- 
tioned in connection with the project by Mr. Fairbairn, 
but we think it ought to have been. 

Restoration oF Errictes.—A recumbent effi 
in alabaster of Sir Marmaduke Constable, knight 
(1550), has been restored by Mr. Richardson, by 
order of Lady Strickland, who was a Constable. It:-was 
to Sir Marmaduke Constable that King Henry VIII. 
gave the lands of the nuns at Nuneaton at the sup- 
pression. . Sir Marmaduke, the elder, at the age of 
eighty, and his four sons, of whom the repre- 
sents the elder, were all at Flodden Field. muti- 
lated was the effigy that the body, one arm, and 
of one leg alone remained ; but a portrait existed, and 
the wanting parts have been restored from casts of 
contemporary works most 
artist; and the Chelleston alabaster has supplied a 

match. The same scul; has to execute the 

ils of the pulpit for St. Mary’s Church, Shrews- 

bury, mentioned in the Builder a few weeks ago. It 

is a memorial pulpit to the late rector, Dr. Rowland. 
Mr. J. Poulteney Smith is the architect. 

InscRiPTIONsS ON BELLS.—The inscription on the 
bells of St. Helen’s Church, Worcester, are very 
singular: the names they bear tell their date :— 

1. “ Blenheim. 
First is my note, and Blenheim is my name ; 
For Blenheim’s story will be first in fame.” 
2. “ Barcelona. 
Let me relate how Louis did bemoan 


His grandson Philip’s flight from Barcelon.”’ 
8. “ Ramilies. 


Deluged in blood, I, Ramilies advance 
Britannia’s glory in the fall of France.” 

4. “ Menin. 
Let Menin on my sides engraven be, 
And Flanders freed from Gallic slavery.” 

5. “ Turin. 

When in harmonious peal I roundly go, 
Think on Turin, and triumph of the Po.” 

6. “ Hugene. 
With joy I bear illustrious Eugene’s name, 
Fav’rite of Fortune, and the boast of fame.” 

7. “ Marlborough. 
But I, with pride, mt sansa Marlborough bear, 
Terror of tyrants, soul of war.” 
8. “ Queen Ann. 


Th’ immortal prai of Queen Ann I sound; 


urposes of the em 
| Sayordshire dvertiser, was 


B cre 4 by the same | his 


at NEWOASTLE-UNDER-LyNE.—The Board of Trade 
having appointed Mr. J. B. Williamson to the office of 


;Inaster of the Elementary 


course of establishment at New the committee 
invited all intending to become pupils, and the public 
generally, to be present at its opening, and to hear an 
exposition of the objects of the proposed school. The 
meeting took Baw on Monday in last week, in the 
Literary and Scientific Institution, which the com, 


k | mittee of the institution have liberally granted for the 


school, and, according to the 
occupied. Around the room were arranged a 
number of specimens and copies ; drawings, plain ang 
coloured, of flowers, shells, vases, birds, &c. supplied, 
by the Board of Trade for the use of the school, The 
mayor (Mr. a Lamb) a the chair, according to 
appointment, and opened the proceedings of the meet. 
meen, Tre Ries, the head poses a Stoke 
Design, explained what were obj 
proposed, and how they could be best eomptiee 
DOR ARCHITECTURE.—For some years much 
has been said and written about the desirableness of g 
new style of architecture, No doubt, if new beauty 
could be introdneed, it would be an addition to the 
sum of human happiness: it is also freq 
diseussed which style is the best. Many archi 
have a predilection for Grecian, and they would have 
Trojan, too, if they knew it. It is easier to work by: 
rule than to draw on the imagination ; but the public 
laudably revolt against Grecian churches, It may be 
all very well that the Villa Figgins should be Grecian ; 
nay, F. himself may go to market with his chlamys 
on—who has a better right?—but for a 
mansion in England, nothing hitherto has 
in appropriateness, respectability, and beauty, the 
Tudor style, which is our own, and suits our oaksand 
But it is the besetting weakness of 
your Briton to ascribe all excellence to what is 
peregrine: it is quite impossible that Smith can sing, 
so he or she must append the propitiating ins.to the 
eget da nay it at once to Ferrari. Good taste 
is the offspri culture : a superior grade of educa- 
tion is a blessing which is becoming more accessible; 
and by and by a parent will not article his son to an 
architect invitd Minerva, and then the Profession 
will know something more than arithmetic.—W. 
Tue New Markets, Norwicu.—The committee 
appointed to superintend the erection of the new 
markets in the city of Norwich, have selected a 
ign from Mr. Andrew Trimen, of the Adelphi. 
The style will be Italian, and the general dimensions 
155 feet by 80 feet, with towers at each angle. 








TENDERS 
For finis) two. carcasses in the Richmond-road, 








Dalston, for Mr. Thies; Mr. J. Young, architect :— 
R. Joh £1,880 0 0 
Richlieu and Niblow ...... ~ 1,84 0 0 
Clever 1,227 0 0 
URINE ccocconsccssevsvsvesqsiccss 1,189 0 0 
Smith 1,006 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


“W,T.”"8, M. P.”“ Judas” (may be satisfied so far, and apply 
time to other acquisitions), “W. H. F.” “R. Y.” “ H. T.E.” 
“@. (or E.) W.” Sheffield (it would be waste of time), “ H. 8.” “J. 
mu” *d. F.”* Mr. BY “C, W.” “M. 7.” “WL. A.” “EL W.T.” “BL 
P. 8." J. B.” Stitch in Time,” H. D.8.”“ J. N.”* W. W.” “R 
D.” (most of the matters referred to receive attention at our 
hands), “A. B.C.” “C.D.” “E. J.” (stamps shall be applied as te 
quested, although we have heretofore the office), “J, 5. 
R.”“ P. T.” “ Bnquirer,” “J. RB.” 

“ Books and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out books or 
find addresses. 
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